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Religion on the “Voice” 

Within the past few months the religious content 
of Voice of America broadcasts has been noticeably 
stepped up, particularly to the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. There has long been a religious affairs desk 
at the VOA and broadcasts with a religious content 
have never been entirely lacking. The new adminis- 
tration of Dr. Robert L. Johnson is convinced, how- 
ever, according to newspaper reports, that the VOA 


} has shown excessive timidity about religion up to 


now. To us it seems quite legitimate, in terms of 
our traditional concept of the relations of Church 
to State, for the Voice of America to reflect the 
religious life of this nation, whose voice it is supposed 
to be. Moreover, our concept of religious freedom 
is a natural bond of contact with the audiences we 
seek to reach, particularly those behind the Iron 
Curtain who are being denied this right. Finally, the 
struggle of freedom against tyranny has to be traced 
to that of religion against irreligion—as Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower have frequently 
proclaimed. The VOA has never feared that its 
religious broadcasts might be in any way uncon- 
stitutional. The U. S. Supreme Court’s April 28, 1952 
decision on released time in New York State helped 
to clear the atmosphere clouded by the unfortunate 
1948 McCollum decision. This new religious policy 
of the International Information Administration under 
Dr. Johnson will ensure a more realistic reflection of 
America than the VOA’s previous policy. It should 
also be more effective. The innovation, we hope, will 
result in a general toning up, not only of the specific- 
ally religious accents of the Voice, but of its spiritual 
emphases generally. 


Bribes to MIG pilots 


Catholic journalists in Britain regret that Gen. 
Mark Clark offered $100,000 to the first Red pilot 
in Korea who would deliver a MIG-15 to the UN. 
The whole thing just isn’t cricket, they seem to say. 
Neither do they agree with Sir Winston Churchill 
that it is “better to be bribed than to be killed.” 
Douglas Hyde in the London Catholic Herald has 
called the offer a “deplorable business.” The Catholic 
Times, also of London, devotes its leading editorial 


_ on May 8 to the offer under the heading “All is not 
) fair...” The writer argues that, while the “Almighty 


Dollar” has brought help and comfort to many peoples, 
‘itis doing an ill service to humanity when it attempts 
to buy the souls of men.” To the London Tablet the 
offer was not so much a crime as a blunder. Its editors 
see nothing wrong in inviting those behind the Iron 
urtain to come over to the side of the free world. 
What is wrong with Clark’s offer, they think, is that 
it makes it harder for the real patriot to come over 
because it renders him liable to the suspicion of 
being motivated by love of money rather than love 
of freedom. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., dean 


of the School of Catholic Theology at Catholic Uni- 


versity, thinks it is wrong to invite desertions for 
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pecuniary rewards, if these are the only motives pro- 
posed. To date, we must remember, there have been 
no takers in Korea, whereas two young Polish MIG 
pilots have chosen freedom for its own sake in Den- 
mark. So psychologically, at least, General Clark’s 
offer may well have been a mistake. Let’s not confuse 
the issues: the prize we offer is freedom in place of 
tyranny. We could not afford to “buy” enough deser- 
tions to turn the tide anyway. 


Thailand wants a UN “watchdog” 

The recent invasion of Laos by the troops of 
Vietnamese Communist leader Ho Chi Minh took 
the seven-year-old Indo-Chinese war out of the realm 
of French internal affairs and made it an international 
issue. The presence of Communist troops and the 
installation of a puppet regime in northern Laos 
posed a distinct threat to neighboring Thailand, Bur- 
ma and Malaya, a situation which should have been 
called to the attention of the UN weeks ago. On May 
20, therefore, Thailand’s uneasy Government an- 
nounced its determination to bring the matter before 
the Security Council. It would not ask condemnation 
of Red aggression but the establishment of a UN 
“watchdog” in Southeast Asia. The tactic of establish- 
ing a UN commission to observe and report on tense 
international situations is not a new one. It was used 
with considerable effect during the Greek civil war 
and later proved invaluable in Korea, where UN 
observers labeled North Korea the aggressor within 
hours after the initial outbreak of the fighting. It 
would have been impossible to persuade all the 
Council members to act immediately in June, 1950 
had not the UN been in possession of on-the-spot, 
impartial and authoritative information from the UN 
Commission on Korea. The present Peace Observation 
Commission is a 14-nation body established in No- 
vember, 1950 as a direct outgrowth of the experience 
in Greece and Korea. It need not confine its reports 
to outbreaks of actual fighting but may investigate 
subversion, political activity, war propaganda, terror- 
ism and troop movements. The commission operates 
under the General Assembly. If, therefore, a Russian 
veto in the Security Council should block Thailand’s 
request for an investigation, a two-thirds vote of the 
larger body, where the veto is inoperative, would give 
Thailand its “watchdog” in Southeast Asia. 
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Netherlands limits sovereignty 

The Dutch have just demonstrated that, so far as 
they are concerned, “national sovereignty” cannot 
be allowed to block the evolution of international 
institutions. On May 20 the Netherlands Parliament 
completed ratification of far-reaching amendments 
to their 188-year-old Constitution. The new pro- 
visions, which now lack only the formality of signa- 
ture by Queen Juliana to be in force, might shock 
some of our own fellow citizens. They make possible 
the transfer of Dutch sovereignty to supranational 
organizations to the extent made necessary by such 
institutions as the Coal and Steel Authority, the 
projected European Defense Community and the 
European Political Community. These provisions, per- 
mitting the delegation of legislative, administrative 
and judicial powers to supranational organizations, 
were drafted in order to remove any last doubts con- 
cerning the constitutionality of the treaties establish- 
ing such bodies. The new amendments also stipulate 
that international “agreements” which conflict with 
the Constitution may be ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Parliament instead of by a constitutional 
amendment. In addition, the Dutch courts must re- 
fuse to apply domestic law in conflict with these 
agreements. At the Foreign Ministry it has been 
pointed out that the amendments express a philo- 
sophy directly opposed to that implied in the changes 
proposed for the U. S. Constitution by Senator 
Bricker of Ohio. The recent action of the Dutch Par- 
liament is a resounding vote for European unity. 
More than that, it is an acknowledgment of a sound. 
moral principle that (to quote the Malines Code of 
International Ethics), although states may have sov- 
ereign power within their respective frontiers, “they 
must limit their authority under the superior and 
necessary law which directs all national activities 
to the common good of humanity.” 


Cut the red tape on imports 

This week the House Ways and Means Committee 
was holding hearings on the so-called Customs Simpli- 
fication bill. In substantially the same form this bill 
has been sidetracked in Congress since 1950 for sup- 
posedly more important matters. Actually, so far as 
foreign-trade policy goes, the bill ranks in importance 
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with bills dealing directly with tariff schedules. Not 
long ago an attaché of a friendly legation informed 
us that the business interests of his country were 
more concerned at the moment over our customs 
regulations than over our tariff rates. In many cases, | 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, our tariff 
walls have been knocked down to the point where 





in a number of lines foreign businessmen can com. 
pete for the American market. What stops them is | 
the mountain of paperwork and other red-tape con- 
nected with transferring goods to an American buyer, 
Reporting last week from Vienna, where she attended 
the meeting of the International Chamber of Con. 
merce, Sylvia F. Porter stressed the same point. The 
businessmen this syndicated columnist interviewed all 
complained more about our customs procedures than } 
about our tariffs. Miss Porter offered a “horrible ex. 
ample.” Ten years ago a Belgian industrialist ex. 
porting to the United States employed four men to 
do the paperwork involved in shipping his product 
to an American port. Today the same exporter has | 
to hire 47 men to process the same shipment. And { 
the importer also has to fill out all sorts of forms 
in quadruplicate. Since the Administration has already 
given up the fight for lower tariffs this year, the 
Customs Simplification bill becomes more important 
than ever. It is the only liberalization of our import 
policies we can offer for the present to our discouraged 
European friends. 


AFL skeptical on dock clean-up 

If President Joseph Ryan and his henchmen in the 
International Longshoremen’s Association ever toyed 
with the idea that the AFL’s ultimatum of last Feb. 
3 was only window-dressing, they are now disillu- 
sioned. Since last February the racket-infested ILA 
has gone through various motions of self-reform 
which, on the surface, seem fairly impressive. It 
ordered the shape-up abolished. It drafted rule 
ostensibly aimed at enforcing honest and democratic 
administration of the locals. It forbade officials to } 
accept gifts from employers. On only two counts 
did the ILA hierarchy ignore or reject the terms of | 
the AFL ultimatum. It did nothing about firing off- 
cers who had accepted gifts and bribes from em 
ployers, nor did it oust former convicts from thei | 
union jobs. On this last score, the ILA notified the } 
AFL that it would proceed against those gentry only | 
if and when the federation imposed a ban on formet | 
convicts applicable to all its affiliates. On May 21, # 
a meeting in Washington, the AFL executive cout 
cil unanimously rejected ILA’s reform report as “it | 
adequate.” AFL President George Meany told te / 
porters that despite all the gestures it was doubt | 
whether ILA had fulfilled even one of the AFL‘| 
demands. As a result, Mr. Ryan was notified that] 
unless he comes clean by Aug. 10, the council wil| 
recommend to the AFL convention in Septembe 
that the ILA be expelled. Even that drastic acti 
and any other measure the AFL might take woul! 
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not effect the delousing of the docks, which is a job 
that far exceeds the federation’s capacities and the 
limits of its responsibilities. For that reason the in- 
tervention of the Federal Government, announced 
on May 26 by the Attorney General, is welcome and 
timely. Nothing short of the full power of the FBI 
can break the gangsters’ grip on the piers. 


Again GM shows the way 

The best news for a long time on the labor-manage- 
ment front was the announcement from Detroit on 
May 22 that General Motors and the United Auto 
Workers had agreed on revisions of their famous five- 
year agreement. When this long-term contract was 
signed in 1950, it was widely hailed as a fine innova- 
tion, making for stabilized labor-management rela- 
tions. The possibility that the experiment might come 
a cropper—a possibility raised by UAW demands on 
GM—had cast a pall over U. S. industrial relations. 
The pessimism was deepened by the tendentious char- 
acter of the recent congressional hearings on revisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Now the sun is shining again, 
even though 150,000 auto workers were idle last week 
over local disputes. While some management men 
were incensed when UAW asked GM to reopen a con- 
tract that still had two years to run, calmer heads pre- 
vailed. They recognized the merit in UAW’s argument 
that since neither side foresaw the Korean War and 
the rearmament program, it was only fair and reason- 
able to revise the contract in the light of those develop- 
ments. Under wage controls, other unions not only 
received increases that matched those granted GM 
workers under the cost-of-living escalator, but received 
them as part of their basic wage. Unlike those of GM 
workers, their wages would not drop with the cost of 
living. By agreeing to incorporate into the basic wage 
structure 19 cents of the 24-cent cost-of-living increase 
since 1950, GM has rectified this inequity. At the same 
time it consented to raise the productivity factor from 
4to5 cents an hour, and to up the wages of its skilled 
workers. In so doing, the company wisely acknowl- 
edged that long-term contracts are, as UAW con- 
tended, “living documents” subject to change when- 
ever extraordinary and unforeseen circumstances arise. 


Wealthy trade unions: ILGWU 

In a certain sense many an American trade union 
is “big business.” This fact was revealed last week 
when President David Dubinsky reported to the 
national convention of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union (AFL) that the union’s assets 
had jumped in three years from $56 million to $166 
million. But exactly in what sense is this “big business”? 
Too many people in the country, including some em- 
ployers, have the notion that a union’s assets are 
fteely at the disposal of union leaders for such pur- 
Poses as political action, strike aid and organizational 
campaigns. A study of the ILGWU report, which is 
a model of detailed (and very expensive) accounting, 
shows how false this idea is. About two-thirds of 


the union’s assets are tied up in retirement and welfare 
funds of various kinds, which are just as untouchable 
as are the reserves of an insurance company. ILGWUs’ 
health and vacation funds have a reserve of $61.7 
million. Another $50.9 million is salted away in pen- 
sion reserves. Only $52 million of the union’s total 
assets is held in the union’s operating treasury, and 
this is split between the International and all the 
locals throughout the country. This is not to deny 
that union officials do have large funds at their 
disposal to influence employers and public bodies. 
In the three-year period since the last convention, for 
example, ILGWU spent $145,000 of its own funds 
on political activities. It gave $50,000 to the Liberal 
party, $50,000 to Americans for Democratic Action 
and $35,000 to the AFL’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. Much larger gifts, totaling $5 million since 1950, 
went to philanthropic and labor causes all over the 
world. For heading this vast operation President 
Dubinsky receives a relatively modest salary of $22,400 
a year, plus $8,000 for traveling and other expenses. 
In that respect, too, if ILGWU is big business, it is 
big business in a very special sense. 


Colin Clark versus Malthus 

Above the chorus of Cassandras who chant the 
inevitability of either birth control or starvation for 
the world, a strong note of hope boomed out from 
the May 22 Commonweal. Prof. Colin Clark, well- 
known Australian economist, at present director of 
the Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics 
at Oxford University, in an article titled “People and 
Food” argues that more capital and better farming 
methods can handle the problem of feeding and cloth- 
ing the world. A lot of people, for example, give 
India, with its dense and undernourished popula- 
tion, as the clinching argument for neo-Malthusian- 
ism. Yet, as Mr. Clark points out, Italy, with an equally 
dense agricultural population, produces twice as much 
per worker as India. The Dutch, whom Clark calls 
“a really successful farming people,” have a farm 
population about two-thirds the density of the Indian, 
yet they produce six times as much food per square 
mile of cultivable land. If all farm land were culti- 
vated at Dutch standards of skill and hard work, 
and if world consumption was also at the present 
Dutch standard (a high one), the world could 
support a population somewhere between 10 and 15 
billion people, as compared with the 2.3 billion it 
supports now. In conclusion Mr. Clark writes: 


No political leader, however powerful, no 
economist, however learned, has the slightest 
right to interfere with the birth of children. No— 
it is the other way round: it is parents who have 
the right to demand that prime ministers and 
economists so organize the world that children 
have enough to eat. 


The failure, then, is not one of Divine Providence. 
It is the failure of men to realize the demands of 
social justice and charity. 
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What business can do for education 

Judge Alfred A. Stein handed down an important 
decision in the New Jersey Superior Court on May 21 
when he ruled that financial contributions from cor- 
porations to educational institutions are “a solemn 
duty as well as a valid right under New Jersey 
statutes.” The action concerned a gi of $1,500 to 
Princeton University by the A. P. Smith Manufactur- 
ing Co. of East Orange. The shareholders who 
brought suit contended that use of the company’s 
funds should be restricted to “creating profits for 
its shareholders.” A marked change has occurred in 
the law on this point since the early days of corpora- 
tions. Some seventy years ago an English Chancellor 
wrote: “Charity has no business to sit at boards of 
directors.” Another decision with reference to a rail- 
road’s power to take its porters on a picnic stated: 
“The law does not say that there are to be no cakes 
and ale, but there are to be no cakes and ale except 
such as are required for the benefit of the company.” 
The issue of the “benefit of the corporation” remains 
to this day, but judicial interpretation of what is 
“beneficial” has placed more and more power in the 
hands of directors to make gifts from corporate funds 
without consulting their shareholders. Corporations 
can donate, not only to employes, but to community 
charitable enterprises and now to general education. 
New Jersey law on the point requires that directors 
determine that the gift will contribute to the pro- 
tection and advancement of corporate interests. 


» + « @ corporation’s real “interests”’ 

Judge Stein’s decision exemplifies the way our law, 
through a natural process of social adaptation, has 
been growing into greater conformity with sound 
social philosophy. The common law was based on a 
deep respect for individual rights as vindicated by 
the natural law of justice. But, as interpreted by 
jurists after the Reformation, it was much too in- 
dividualistic to suit the needs of industrialized so- 
cieties. In the heyday of “rugged individualism” our 
courts distorted natural rights by invoking them as 
a shield for vested property interests against the 
demands of social justice. More recently, however, 
American law has taken a more social view of prop- 
erty, a view more in line with Christian social teach- 
ing. Corporations as well as individuals, we must 
remember, are bound by social justice. Moreover, 
the real “interests” of stockholders are closely allied 
with “free enterprise” in higher education. Again, 
corporations reap the direct benefits of the college 
training of graduates they recruit as junior executives, 
scientists, salesmen and many other types of employe. 
Finally, by making modest but regular contributions 
to the support of colleges and other community-ser- 
vice institutions, boards of directors convince the 
public that businessmen are just as public-spirited as 
any other group. Such a policy is therefore a more 
effective form of public relations than many types 
of lavish “good-will” advertising. 
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RICH ARE POORER 
The age-old plaint of social reformers that the 


rich grow richer and the poor poorer has no basis 





in fact in mid-twentieth-century America. One writer 
recently called the country’s well-to-do the “forgotten 
men” of our economy. Although this estimate of what 
has been happening to large-income receivers seems 
somewhat exaggerated, it is true that the rich are 
not so well off today, relatively or absolutely, as they | 
were in 1939, or throughout the quarter-century be. 
fore that. Such is the conclusion of Dr. Simon Kuznets, 
University of Pennsylvania professor and noted world | 
authority on income distribution, in his new 768-page | 
book, Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income 
and Savings. 

According to Dr. Kuznets, the share of income 
going to the top 5 per cent of the population started 
shrinking as far back as the late 1920’s. The process 
was helped along, oddly enough, by the “soak-the. 
rich” tax legislation of the Hoover Administration, 
Then during the war years all sorts of factors, in | 
addition to taxes, tended to depress high and _ boost } 
low incomes. Strict controls over rents and interest 
rates kept property income low, while at the same 
time inflationary prices and full employment at high 
wage rates boosted the incomes of farmers, small busi | 
nessmen and industrial workers. In 1939, the top 5 | 
per cent received after taxes 22.7 per cent of totd ) 
national income. By 1944, its share had plummeted 
to 13.3 per cent. Since that time the well-to-do have 
regained enough of the lost ground—they are presently 
receiving about 15.1 per cent of the income—to cut 
their relative loss from 1939 to about 33 per cent. 

The top 1 per cent of the population has suffered 
a more drastic decline. From 10.9 per cent of the } 
national income in 1939, they have dropped to a point 
where they are receiving a little more than 6 per cent. | 
To make this top bracket, a family of three has to | 
have today a minimum annual income of $16,543 | 
In 1948, families in this bracket had an average in- 
come of $34,689. In that same year the national } 
average for a family of three was $4,143—or about | 
one-eighth the average annual income of the top | | 
per cent. This may seem like a big spread, but it 
isn’t, at least relatively. In 1939, the national average | 
was only one-twelfth the average of the top 1 per cent. 

Whence do the rich derive their incomes? ; 

Over the years the top 1 per cent of the popule: | 
tion has received more than half its income fron | 
property, in the form of dividends, rent and interest 
the top 5 per cent, more than a third. In 19939, the | 
top 5 per cent received 71 per cent of all dividends 
and this group still receives 66 per cent of such / 
income. This would seem to indicate that, howeve! | 
much income distribution has improved, ownership i 
of productive facilities, outside of agriculture, remait' | 
heavily concentrated. That conclusion is buttressed by 
figures showing that the bulk of dividends received by | 
the top 5 per cent goes to families with incomes 
$16,548 a year or more. B. L. M. 
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The last two weeks, I have been writing, somewhat 
theoretically, on the powers of the Chief Executive 
and his relations to the legislative branch. Some 
recent facts and events may serve to illustrate what 
I have written. 

For three months now, the Democrats have been 
paying the piper in the form of support of the Presi- 
dent’s positions on various issues, mostly foreign. 
That has become a political truism. But there are 
new signs that indicate that the Democratic minority 
is preparing to claim the right to call the tune, at 
least on some issues. 

They are encouraged in this by their success in 
keeping out any anti-Truman amendment to the 
Dulles resolution on Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, and 
in ultimately shelving it. They are now ready to 
get their way against immediate tax reduction, 
especially of the excess-profits tax; on foreign aid; 
and on defense expenditures. 

The fact that the President is also on their side 
on these three issues is undeniable. But one may 
wonder if he would have been had he not been aware 
that he needs their help against a faction in his 
own party. On some domestic issues still to arise, 
such as on Taft-Hartley revision, on social-security 
extension, on conservation of public grazing, forest, 
water-power and mineral lands, on farm-price sup- 
ports and McCarran Act revision, it remains to be 
seen whether the President will attempt to redeem 
his campaign promises, most of which are now accept- 
able to the Democrats. 

Some of these may be stymied by the old coalition 
of many Northern Republicans and most Southern 
Democrats. For instance, the new idea of “returning 
to the States” many functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board could, if adopted, halt in its tracks 
the unionization of the newly industrialized South. 
It could also indirectly bring about the long-sought 
prohibition of nation-wide labor contracts, which, 
in its turn, could atomize all international unions, 
and thus destroy them. So far there has been silence 
on this subject from the White House. 

On other issues, the President and the Democrats 
have opposition in the Cabinet itself, notably on 
conservation of natural resources and on farm-price 
supports. There is no conservationist bloc in Congress, 
as there used to be; on the contrary, an anti-conser- 
vation lobby is powerful, as is the private-power 
lobby, its first cousin. 

On the other domestic issues, on which the Presi- 
dent and most Democrats are allied, there is still 
the promise of lots of excitement before the end 
of this first session of the 83rd Congress. 

WiLFRD Parsons 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Denmark has been raised 
to the rank of a diocese, it was announced by Most 
Rev. John Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., at the opening of 
the first Danish National Catholic Convention at Co- 
penhagen on May 23. Bishop Suhr, formerly Vicar 
Apostolic, becomes Bishop of Copenhagen, the first 
diocese to be established in Scandinavia since the 
Reformation. In a radio address to Denmark’s 26,000 
Catholics (in a population of 4.25 million), Pope 
Pius XII recalled the great saints of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Danish Church and praised the heroic labors 
of the priests, religious and laity “who in the past 
century ... have built anew the structure of Catholic 
faith in your land.” 

p In London, for the first time since the Reforma- 
tion, a statue of the Blessed Virgin has been erected 
in public, says a Religious News Service dispatch of 
May 25. Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler 
(a non-Catholic) unveiled the “Madonna and Child,” 
executed by Jacob Epstein, outside the Convent of 
the Holy Child, Cavendish Square. The statue is made 
of lead saved from the roof of the convent when 
the building was damaged during the war. 

B Some 50,000 people attended the afternoon Mass 
on May 17 that opened the five-day Archbishop Ritter 
Worldmission Exhibition in St. Louis. Celebrant of 
the Mass, which was sung in the downtown Municipal 
Plaza, was Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. The deacon 
and subdeacon were Negro priests; the master of 
ceremonies and an assistant priest were Chinese. More 
than 400,000 people visited the exhibition. 

Bb Pope Pius XII has named Msgr. Giuseppe Sensi 
of the Vatican Secretariat of State to be permanent 
observer for the Holy See at the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), ac- 
cording to an NC dispatch of May 21. He succeeds 
His Eminence Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch 
of Venice, who was appointed to the UN post in June, 
1952, while serving as Papal Nuncio to France, and 
who became a Cardinal and Patriarch of Venice in 
January, 1953. (The Catholic Mind for June contains 
a sermon, “Catholics and Unesco,” preached by Cardi- 
nal Roncalli in Paris on Nov. 12, 1952 before delegates 
to the 7th General Conference of Unesco. Reprints are 
available at 2¢ each from our Business Office. ) 

p> A recent release from Maryknoll, N. Y., states 
that the members of a typical ordination class of 25 
Maryknoll Missionaries who have now spent ten years 
in the missions baptized in that time enough infants 
and adults to populate a city the size of Bethlehem, 
Pa., Galveston, Texas, or Wheeling, W. Va. Scattered 
over the world, literally, from China to Peru, from 
the Yellow Sea to the Andes, they have in ten years 
baptized 62,000 people. C. K. 
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Big Three talks: 
a pro tem prop 


President Eisenhower's May 21 announcement that 
the Big Three would hold top-level talks in Bermuda 
“next month” was obviously no more than a pro tem 
prop to keep the roof of Allied unity from caving 
in (see “Allied unity: ‘a venture in distress’,” AM. 
5/30, pp. 237-88). That roof has been subjected to 
far too heavy beatings over far too long a time to 
admit of any “quickie” repair job. 

The first question we must face is whether the 
house itself, as it now stands, can support the roof 
the free world has designed for it. Its walls, which 
are the political structures of the individual democ- 
racies, are shaky. In France, the main Continental 
support of the coalition, the seventeenth Cabinet since 
January, 1946, collapsed three hours after Premier 
René Mayer had announced to the cheers of the 
Chamber of Deputies that he had been invited to 
join in the Bermuda talks with President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Churchill. Could any conjunction 
of events have dramatized so sensationally the present 
incapacity of any French Government to bear the 
stress of binding commitments to burdensome Allied 
enterprises? 

Contemporary democracies, as Walter Lippmann 
soberly concluded from his recent observations in 
Europe, are in a state of internal disorder. Paris is 
Exhibit No. 1. After June 7, when Italy will go to the 
polls, we shall know better what chance Italian de- 
mocracy has of measuring up to the thrusts of this 
revolutionary hour in history. The Adenauer Govern- 
ment in West Germany, which must go to the elec- 
torate in the fall, is the target of a very serious Social- 
ist bid to unseat it, largely on questions of foreign 
policy. Everyone knows that in Great Britain the 
Conservatives hold on by the skin of their teeth. The 
evidence that Messrs. Churchill and Attlee “cooked 
up” their foreign-policy debate shows how eager 
both of them were to pull Allied policy into closer 
line with British public opinion. Their hands are tied. 

What about the United States, which has to pro- 
vide the entire framework and scaffolding of the 
house of Allied unity? Let us not deceive ourselves. 
By indecision, by dealing indulgently with the ter- 
mites of nationalism, isolationism and “economy at 
any cost” and by giving every gimcrack architect 
a decisive voice, our Government has allowed the 
relatively strong structure of American postwar foreign 
policy to develop some alarming warps. We cannot 
altogether blame our Allies for wondering whether 
this might not be the time to get out from under 
before the building crashes. 

The internal troubles of the democracies are every- 
where the same. They are mainly political, not eco- 
nomic. Basically, the economics of the advanced 
democracies are balanced and highly productive. 
Their industrial plants have more than recovered from 
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the war. They possess industrial know-how. They have 





/ 


access to raw materials. The unnatural disruption of | 


East-West trade, of course, has posed marketing prob. 
lems the gravity of which must be fully recognized, 
Still, these problems could be reduced to manageable 
proportions—provided the democracies enjoyed the 
kind of political organizations capable of coping with 
them. 

There is the rub. The global crisis of this revolu- 
tionary era demands wise and energetic executives, 
supported by cohesive political parties and backed 
by enlightened public opinion. Instead, they all have 
executives badgered by legislatures at the mercy of 
ideological, political and economic pressures of every 
possible shape and size. The very chaos our Federal 
Constitution was devised to avert, that of engulfment 


——— 


of the executive by leaderless legislative bodies, is | 


threatening the existence, not only of parliamentary 
systems, but even of our own Presidential system of 
government. 

If anyone wants to know who is running our Federal 
Government today, the answer is this: a long roster 
of congressional committee chairmen (mostly e- 
tremely conservative and even reactionary, some of 
whom the country at large never before knew existed), 
State party organizations, a battery of pressure groups 
and members of Congress acting as their spokesmen. 





The only representative of all the American people, 
the man whom his party begged to bring it out of | 


the political wilderness, has borne too long with men | 


who have abused his tolerance to sabotage his Ad- 


ministration. 

Between now and next fall the President really has 
no choice. He must assert the political prerogatives 
of the American Presidency. He must insist that 3 | 
building beginning to dance under the whiplashe | 
of world-wide hurricanes can have only one mastet | 
architect to make final decisions. He must announce , 
his decisions and, in the idiom of the Founding | 
Fathers, see to it that, consistently with those de 
cisions, “measures adequate to the exigencies of the | 
Union” are adopted forthwith. 

The shakiness of the shelter of Allied unity, oil 
internally by executive enfeeblement, has not only | 
disrupted their united front but has exposed then | 
to outside manipulation. As things stand, any hop | 
that the USSR will make concessions because it feats | 
the fortress they have reared becomes illusory. The | 
fortress is turning out to be a makeshift. 

Why, for example, did Russia on May 25 reject the 
Allied proposal to resume lower-level talks on 2! 
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Austrian peace treatyP Apparently because it has 
everything to gain by delay when its opponents are 
falling out within and among themselves. Might not 
the same be true in Korea and Indo-China? If it is, 
the sawdust may have already run out of the Presi- 
dent’s hope—uttered as recently as April 16—for “a 
few... Clear and specific acts” by the USSR attest- 
ing to a sincere desire for peace. 

Let’s be honest: since the beginning of the year 
the Allies have just about frittered away their bar- 
gaining position vis-a-vis the Red Powers. They are 
leaving Germany wide open to Russian overtures 
honeyed with the promise of unification. 

At Bermuda the Big Three cannot do much about 
all this because their own houses will still be in 
disorder. The American people, however, can do 
something immediately. They can strengthen the 
President in his handling of a chaotic Congress. By 
so doing they will at least help to supply a pro tem 
prop to Allied unity. No more can come out of the 
Bermuda talks. The real rebuilding will take longer 
-once the democracies come to their senses. 


The Sacred Heart 
and social order 


At Harvard University an unusual study is under way 
at the Research Center in Altruistic Integration and 
Creativity. Social scientists under Prof. Pitirim Soro- 
kin have set out “to study love in its various aspects 
and especially to explore efficient ways of producing, 
accumulating and circulating love energy in the 
human universe.” Their empirical study of society has 
shown that St. Paul was right, that charity is the 
bond of perfection. “At the present time,” writes 
Professor Sorokin, “there seems to be no power but 
creative love that can prevent suicidal wars and 
revolutions . . .” 

For sixty years or more, the Popes in their great 
social encyclicals have been saying the same thing. 
Though justice must govern all social order, it can- 
not, without love, unite hearts and minds. 

The marvelous order in the whirling interior of 
the atom is due to the perfect operation of physical 
laws. But in the dynamics of a free society, order 
can arise only from the widespread exercise of justice 
and love. Hatred can produce the order of a well- 
kept prison-camp, but for order with freedom, you 
need love. 

Where to get this love? “Behold the Heart which 
has loved men so much!” By learning to love as 
Christ loves, man learns to love his fellow man. In 
their magnificent encyclicals on the Sacred Heart 
(now collected together in a new, America Press 
edition), both Leo XIII and Pius XI show how this 
devotion to the Heart of Christ, ar the symbol and 
center of His burning love for men, generates love 
in the hearts of men. 

Religion certainly does not exist primarily for 


the benefit of human society. God’s claims on our 
total love and service are superior to all temporal 
claims. It is true, none the less, that in seeking 
first the kingdom of God, these things will be added 
unto us. The Holy Father told a group of Italian 
workers gathered in Rome on May 14 to celebrate 
the anniversary of Rerum Novarum: 


Certain Catholics, promoters of a new social 
order, are in error when they maintain that social 
reform must come first of all and that after- 
wards care will be taken of the religious and 
moral life of the individual and of society. The 
first cannot, in fact, be separated from the second, 
because this world cannot be disjoined from 
the other... 


Social work, study and propaganda, there certainly 
must be. But it will yield meager fruit unless per- 
meated with charity. Here is the social significance 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. For Christ’s love 
of men is not only a model but the active source 
of a divine regenerating power. 

Social disorder has its roots in original sin. Social 
history bears grim testimony to this “mystery of 
iniquity.” Although Professor Sorokin and his collab- 
orators are not likely to find original sin among their 
charts and graphs, they can hardly miss its sad effects. 
Somehow, we hope, their research will bring them 
and many others closer and closer to the true source 
of the love they seek—the Heart of Christ, the love 
that must inspire a just social order. 


Does “intimidation ’’ 


restrict freedom? 


The request by James A. Wechsler of the New York 
Post that the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
study the record of his interrogation by a Senate 
subcommittee (AM. 5/23, p. 212) touches an impor- 
tant phase of an issue daily developing sharper edges: 
the proper balancing of democratic freedom and 
authority under the stress of grave Communist threats 
to both. The Post’s editor argues that Senator Mc- 
Carthy, by haling him before a Senate Investigations 
subcommittee and imputing to him a phony break 
with communism back in 1937, was abusing his 
legislative prerogatives to punish a relentless critic 
of Mr. McCarthy and all his works. 

What are the facts? The Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations is a sub-unit of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Mr. McCarthy 
chairmans both. The subcommittee has investigated 
the International Information Administration of 
the State Department, including both the Voice of 
America and the IIA libraries abroad. The ostensible 
purpose in calling Mr. Wechsler was that his books 
were on the shelves of these IIA libraries. It was a 
matter of record that he had published two of them 
before breaking with the Communists in 1937, and 
two later. 
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The obvious way to evaluate the books on the ITA 
shelves, one would think, is to examine the books 
rather than the authors. The authors are not on 
the IIA shelves. Plainly, Mr. Wechsler’s books were 
not Senator McCarthy’s target: “We are now attempt- 
ing to find out,” the Senator confessed well along in 
the second day’s hearings, “whether the two books 
which you wrote, which I believe you said followed 
the Communist party line while you were a member 
of the Young Communist League, were on the 
shelves.” That was quite a revelation—especially after 
the Senator had sent two of his investigators to Europe 
to make an on-the-spot check of the work of ITA. 

Most of the hearings revolved around Mr. Wechs- 
ler’s four-year collegiate membership in the YCL and 
Mr. McCarthy’s attempt (in our opinion highly 
sophistical ) to prove that the Post follows the CP line. 

Mr. Wechsler charged that the Senator had called 
and quizzed him, not at all because he had written 
books, but as a “reprisal,” as “the first in a long 
line of attempts to intimidate editors . . .” Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times and four journalists 
on “Meet the Press” (NBC-TV, May 17) have argued 
that since the attempt to “intimidate” Wechsler failed, 
no issue of freedom of the press is involved. 

This is strange reasoning. Justice Frankfurter 
found the Champaign, IIl., system of released-time 
religious instruction constitutionally offensive because 
it presented “powerful elements of inherent pressure.” 
“The fact that this power has not been used to dis- 
criminate,” he added, “is beside the point” (68 S.C. 
227). Much more is it beside the point that a 


Senator's attempts to intimidate an editor have not,’ 


in fact, intimidated him. Its application aside, the 
Justice’s rule of law seems incontestable. 

Besides the legal issue, we have here a very serious 
moral issue which Mr. Krock has entirely over- 
looked. Has not the journalistic profession a duty to 
condemn the abuse of almost unlimited legislative 
investigating powers to gain the upper hand in a 
personal vendetta with an editor? 


Delinquency: a product 
of disordered families 


It will take more than the discovery of nuclear 
fission to make this a red-letter generation in the 
story of human progress. A leaflet issued May 16 by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare shows that we are getting 
nowhere in our efforts to deal with juvenile delin- 
quency. Entitled “Some Facts on Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy,” the leaflet states that the number of child delin- 
quents appearing before juvenile courts has increased 
by almost 20 per cent since 1948. And it’s’not exclu- 
sively a big-city problem either. Courts serving juris- 
dictions of less than 100,000 persons showed an 
average increase of 29 per cent. 

Another alarming fact is that the crimes are getting 
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more serious. Preston Sharp, director of the Youth 
Study Center of Philadelphia, claims that boys of ] 
ten are now committing the type of burglaries and 
hold-ups that boys of fifteen or sixteen used to commit 
and that boys of fifteen and sixteen are being arrested | 
for the kind of crimes that youths of twenty or twenty. 
one used to commit. The leaflet from the Children’s F 
Bureau confirms this lowering of the crime age. During = 
the first six months of 1952, it relates, a greater num. 





ber of serious crimes were committed by boys and 
girls under 18 years of age than by persons of any ° 
other age. . = 
What’s to be done? No one who is acquainted with Ei 
the problem at first hand is likely to offer a capsule th 
formula in answer to that question. Some people will mi 
tell you that it is just a matter of providing more te 
psychiatrists. Others say the answer is more hair. | tre 
brushes applied in the right places, or more slum ar 
clearance, or more recreational facilities. Even those na 
who get much closer to a fundamental truth in blam. - 
ing delinquency on a fundamental lack of religion "" 
can be guilty of naive oversimplification. a 


One important factor in the genesis of delinquency | Re 
is that of emotional disturbance, even in very young 


children. Whether such ills are on the increase or pe 
whether we just hear more about them these days “te 
is debatable. But there seems to be little room for | per 
debate over the connection between personality dis- | tive 


orders and delinquent behavior. A study of 500 de- | $8 
linquent boys showed that nine-tenths of them were Ref 
having real difficulty before they were 11 years old (Me 
in leading a normal social life. At the age of § 
or earlier, almost half showed signs of becoming 
delinquent. nal 

Some would brush aside all this talk about emo- 
tional disturbance as psychological jargon—as a nee 
fashionable tag for the disobedient and undisciplined | 
child. But experienced social workers will tell you | Graz 
that many of their problem children have come from 
homes of the strictest discipline and that there is | tha! 
something more deep-seated in their misbehavior | pe 





than the casual disobedience of a wilful child. De- | ond 
linquents are often the victims of frustrations with the 1 
which, in their immaturity, they cannot cope. | tratic 

Children are not born with emotional ills. They ot 
develop them, usually as the result of some maladjust | tion’s 


ment within the family. The modern American family, | enter; 


which sociologists type as the “isolated conjugal unit’ | Siniea 
in contrast to the extended family of grandparents, ; Tien 
uncles and aunts in former days, necessitates a heavy 

emotional investment of a few persons in one another. 

Maladjustment is thus much more serious in the To 
tight little modern family because the child is left | ae 
with no one to whom he can turn. - ingto 


It would be easy to put all the blame on the parents. the F 
but just as no emotionally disturbed child can be 


land i 
diagnosed apart from his family, so no family cat ia : 
be diagnosed apart from the society in which it func: i pea 3 
tions. A disordered society will strike at the child | tion is 
through a disordered and insecure family. follow: 
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Public lands and 


private enterprise 





Robert L. Schueler 





Tue CONTROVERSY on tidelands oil, terminated, 
in its legal aspects, by the bill signed by President 
Eisenhower on May 22, awakened much interest in 
the whole question of Federal land holdings. To 
many people, particularly urban Easterners, the ex- 
tent of Federal holdings and their complex adminis- 
trative problems are surprising. The April 25 AMERICA 
article by Ezra J. Poulsen, “The Federal lands: a 
national heritage,” is a sign of this interest. It is 
hoped that the present article may further clarify some 
of the points raised by Mr. Poulsen. 

The Watkins Bill mentioned by Mr. Poulsen is only 
one of several in the present congressional hopper. 
Rep. F. R. Coudert Jr. (N. Y.) has proposed a sweep- 
ing investigation of “commercial and proprietary” 
activities of the Federal Government to the end that 
“feasible methods” may be found to transfer such 
activities and properties to private citizens, coopera- 
tives and corporations (H.R. 12 and 15). In addition, 
§, 82 and S. 134 would throw open National Wildlife 
Refuges to mining claims. Rep. Wesley D’Ewart 
(Mont.) has introduced (by request) H.R. 4023, 
which would make present permits to graze stock 
on National Forests a vested right in the hands of 
stockmen who now hold them. Forest Service officials 
would no longer regulate grazing. Instead, local ad- 
visory boards similar to those which now supervise 
local administration of public land under the Taylor 
Grazing Act would set policy. (The words “by request” 
mean that the Congressman had his doubts about 
the bill and wanted to let the public know it was 
not strictly his own idea.) Each session of Congress 
sees a number of such bills introduced. Some, like 
the Watkins bill, ostensibly aim to improve adminis- 
tration. Others aim outright at relaxing regulations 
or transferring ownership. With the new Administra- 
tion’s emphasis upon “private initiative” and “free 
enterprise,” proponents of these bills hope for a more 
favorable atmosphere than prevailed under Presidents 
Truman and Roosevelt. 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


To understand public-lands problems, it is helpful 
to look at just what Uncle Sam’s holdings are. Accord- 
ing to the official Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1952 
the Federal Government owns 455,146,726 acres of 
land in this country (excluding Alaska and Hawaii). 
This is approximately 24 per cent of the total land 
area of the United States. By far the greater propor- 


tion is in the Western States. The breakdown is as 
follows: 





The advent of a new Administration has raised the 
hopes of those who desire to see a great part of the 
Federal lands transferred to State or private control. 
Mr. Schueler examines the pros and cons of the 
question and warns against precipitate action. He is 
a biologist with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Boston, Mass. Here, of course, he speaks only for 
himself, not for the Service. 


Dept. of Interior Acres 
i err 14,609,825 
Natl. Wildlife Refuges ......... 8,100,000 
Indian Reservations ........... 56,004,670 
Taylor Grazing Commonly 

Districts called the 160,668,987 
ae publicdomain 27,772,228 
Total, Dept. of Interior..... 262,155,710 

Dept. of Agriculture (mostly Natl. 
ee 167,656,498 

Dept. of Defense...............4. 23,104,726 

SGU deaeek ne nkcensndwees 2,229,792 

Total Federal lands......... 455,146,726 


There are many arguments for and against Govern- 
ment ownership of these lands. They may be briefly 
summarized as follows. 


PoINnts OF VIEW 


Those opposing Government ownership maintain: 

1. Government ownership of such vast tracts is an 
affront to our free-enterprise system and also con- 
trary to the principle of States’ rights. 

2. In the hands of private individuals these lands 
would be more productive, pay taxes and still serve 
legitimate public interests, such as recreation. 

3. Large Government holdings leave the adjacent 
small rancher or lumberman at the mercy of the 
bureaucrats, 

4. Those lands that cannot be turned over to pri- 
vate citizens or States should at least be freed of 
restrictions on their use. 

Those favoring Government ownership maintain: 

1. These Government holdings represent the heri- 
tage of all the American people and should not be 
turned over to exploitation for the benefit of a few. 

2. Most of these holdings were set aside after the 
peak of homesteading activity, i.e., after the small 
settler had had a chance at the better lands. 

8. Much more than in the humid and industrial 
East, soil and water govern the Western economy. 
Misuse of either or both is reflected and magnified 
in areas far from the source of misuse. Thus long- 
range and multiple-purpose conservation is needed, 
particularly on headwater areas, a requirement often 
incompatible with private ownership and immediate 
profits. 

4. Ranching and lumbering tend to be big enter- 
prises. Without the buffer of Government holdings, 
the small operator for whose welfare so much solici- 
tude is expressed would have been eliminated long 
ago. 
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5. Private “productivity” has often been synonomous 
with overcutting of forests and overgrazing on lands, 
while the so-called “dallying” of Federal agencies 
has often meant conservative land use. 

6. Historically, State control has been more vulner- 
able than Federal control to special-interest pressure. 

Disputes are further complicated by the fact that 
there is no such thing as a “typical” Government 
holding. Federal holdings are scattered throughout 
a number of agencies and differ widely in operation. 
Some of them, such as National Forests and Parks, 
were originally set aside for specific conservation ob- 
jectives and have been in operation for decades. The 
record of their conservation stewardship has, on the 
whole, been excellent. Others, such as military and 
Indian reservations, were not es- 
tablished with specific conserva- 
tion objectives in mind, but con- 
servation standards have gradually 
been adopted in their stewardship. 
It is common now to find military 
reservations with sound forestry 
plans in operation. Holdings in jf 
still another category, including 
the so-called public domain, have 
remained in Federal hands to some extent by default 
and, to some extent, their management has lacked 
in sense of purpose. Some of the most difficult prob- 
lems are found in this category. 

Generally speaking, though there are exceptions, 
large Government holdings tend to be in the more 
rugged and isolated areas of the country. Thus they 
are most often associated with watershed protection, 
recreation, mining, lumbering and grazing. There is 
little competition for the first two. Watershed pro- 
tection pays few immediate profits. Nor is anyone 
interested in taking over the provision of free or 
almost-free facilities for the 66 million recreational 
visits made to National Forests and Parks alone last 
year. 

With the other three categories, however, difficulties 
arise. They may be briefly summarized as follows. 

Mining. Present outdated mining-claim laws have 
encouraged many abuses which were described re- 
cently in an article in Collier's ( April 11, 1953). There 
is general agreement, including responsible mining 
interests, that an overhaul of these laws is necessary, 
although there is a dispute as to the best method of 
overhauling them. 

Lumbering. The establishment of the National 
Forest system was originally widely resented by most 
of the American lumber industry. There are still rem- 
nants of this feeling. The passage of the years, how- 
ever, has tended to bring the industry and the Forest 
Service closer together, so that their relationship today 
is generally one of mutual respect. As virgin timber 
has run out, economics has forced a sustained-yield 
approach upon industry-owned timberlands. Logging 
contracts on conservation-managed National Forests 
have often enabled private operators to stay in busi- 
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ness while they slowly bring back their own cut-over 
lands, 

Grazing. The thorniest problems and bitterest con. 
troversy are connected with grazing on public lands, 
Some of the reasons are: 

1. The vast Federal range-lands, particularly op 
the public domain, are often diffusely mixed with 
private holdings—an awkward system leading to con. 
tinual administrative headaches. 

2. Low-cost public grazing has become an economic 
necessity for many ranchers in reach of Government 
range-land. This supplemental grazing is often looked 
upon as a private right rather than a privilege. 

3. It takes 80-120 years to grow a good sawlog 
in most of the West, whereas raising a steer or a sheep 
takes only a fraction of this time, 
Hence the pressure to chase the 
“fast buck” now and let posterity 
worry about itself is exceedingly 
strong. 

4, Under these pressures, much 
Western range-land, both public | 
and private, has been badly over. 
grazed. Even with the most ad- 
vanced techniques, restoration of 
productivity requires at least temporary cutbacks in | 
grazing pressure on critical areas. This means sacri. | 
fice—which no one is very willing to make. 

5. In 1934 the U. S. Grazing Service was set up to | 
administer the 160 million acres of public domain 
that have been placed in grazing districts. It was 
to do for Federal range-lands what the Forest Service 
did for Federal forest land. Things did not develop 
that way, however. From the start, the Grazing Ser. 
vice suffered from lack of funds. It has also bee 
hampered by the local advisory boards of stockmen 
built into its set-up. Local boards have been a great 
success in Soil Conservation Districts, where the land 
is owned by the farmers. But in public lands they have 
been less conservation-minded. 

6. The most vigorous attempts to regulate overgraz- 
ing and rebuild range-land have been made on the 
83 million acres of grazing land within Nation 
Forests. Thus the Forest Service has come in for some 
of the bitterest attacks by a certain segment of the | 
Western livestock industry. Not all stockmen are 
hostile, however. In fact, many of them, particularly 
the smaller ones, support Forest Service policy. 





~ 


THE PROBLEM IN PRACTICE 


To illustrate the problem we may examine a typicd | 
Western State: New Mexico. The figures here used 
are official, and were published in an address given 
at the 18th North American Wildlife Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., in 1958. 

New Mexico has 7 million acres of Indian Lands, 
14 million of public domain and 9 million of Natioud 
Forest, plus large State and military holdings. 0 
its National Forests, 181,026 head of livestock wert 
grazed in 1950, for which $338,633 was paid in fees 
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A total of 1,785 permittees grazed cattle and horses, 
while 168 grazed sheep and goats. Of the cattle and 
horse grazers, 77.5 per cent of the permittees grazed 
only 18.1 per cent of the stock, while as few as 22.5 
per cent of them grazed as much as 81.9 per cent 
of the cattle and horses. In the latter group, 90.4 per 
cent of the permittees had only 59.8 per cent of the 
stock, while as few as 9.6 per cent enjoyed 40.2 per 
cent of the privileges. Of these, two individuals held 
16.9 per cent of the permits. 

These figures make one question the picture that 
is often drawn of the small rancher pitted against 
big Government. 

The whole problem of public grazing (at least 
as applied to National Forests) can be seen in better 
perspective when we realize that total receipts for 
grazing fees on New Mexico’s National Forests amount 
to less than half of what the sportsmen of that lightiy 
populated State spend for hunting and fishing licenses, 
most of which are at least partly used on National 
Forests. 

On the national level, 1,521 Americans use the 
National Forests for recreation for each grazing per- 
mittee. Then there are the considerations of lumbering 
and watershed protection. Yet legislation is constantly 


being introduced into Congress that would either turn 
these lands over to private stockmen or else make 
it impossible for the Federal Government to regulate 
their use. 

What this means is that organized private com- 
mercial interests are continually pressuring Congress 
to give them a freer hand, whereas the citizens who 
use public lands for recreation and sport, as well as 
the many millions profoundly affected by the water- 
shed and conservation phases of Federal lands, have 
no lobby. This is the political problem in a nutshell. 

It should not be surmised from the foregoing that 
these problems of public lands are black-and-white 
matters. There is plenty of room for honest disagree- 
ment and also for improvement in Federal steward- 
ship. Review of the many complex aspects of these 
problems by a qualified and impartial body would 
be a real benefit. The immediate danger, however, 
is from hasty action and shotgun prescriptions ad- 
vanced by special-interest groups under the guise of 
favoring legitimate private enterprise. All such pro- 
posals should be examined very critically lest the 
conservation achievements of half a century be de- 
molished in a moment of emotional reaction to “too 
much Government’—at the Federal level. 





Family Life Institute 
six years after 





Robert Cissell 





lr A BRIDE poisons her husband, their marital 
dificulties immediately become circulation-getting 
copy for page one. A striking but incorrect statement, 
such as that one marriage in three ends in divorce, 
if repeated often enough, can make marriage look like 
a very poor risk indeed. 

No doubt, in the materialistic environment in which 
we live, there are many family difficulties that result 
in sensational failures and alarming statistics. But 
equally worthy of attention is the fact that problems 
that destroy one family are solved by other families 
in ways that actually strengthen the family circle. 
These successful families know hew to apply un- 
changing Christian principles to the difficulties that 
cause others to give up in despair. Only as these prin- 
ciples become more generally known and acted upon 
can we expect a general improvement in American 
family life. Unfortunately, at this time the Christian 
practices of the successful families receive much less 
notice than the strange behavior of the failures. 

In 1947 there was organized at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, a Family Life Institute to help families 
in the local community find the right answers to their 


Mr. Cissell, assistant professor of mathematics at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, is one of the founders 
of the university’s Family Life Institute, which he 
describes here. He sketched the design of the in- 
stitute and told of its beginnings in our issue of June 
7, 1947. Mr. Cissell and his wife are very active in 
writing on family economics for Catholic magazines. 


problems (“Campus institute for family life,” Am. 
6/7/47). For its work on behalf of family life the 
institute received in 1951 a Freedoms Foundation 
honor medal and cash award. Our experience at 
Xavier shows that a Catholic college can become an 
effective center for family-life activity. 

In a Catholic college there will, of course, be found 
the unchanging principles that must underlie a sound 
family life. There, too, will be found religious and 
lay faculty members who are familiar with the prob- 
lems facing families in that area. Finally, a college has 
the necessary facilities for committee meetings, con- 
ferences, days of recollection and other activities. 

But while the institute work is centered in the 
college, it should not be limited to college personnel. 
During the first four years of the Xavier institute 
we tried to do most of the work ourselves and held 
all meetings on the campus. Under this system we 
had to keep to a limited program. Then Mrs. Richard 
Sayre, an apostolic laywoman in the community who 
had been attending the institute conferences, sug- 
gested that we invite people outside the school faculty 
to work with us. Under the able direction of C. Glynn 
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Fraser, then director of the institute, interested people 
in the community were formed into a Family Life 
Committee. This has resulted in our being able to have 
a much more interesting and varied program. At the 
present time the Xavier Family Life Institute is carry- 
ing on the following activities. 

1. A family life conference has been an annual affair 
since the institute was started. Each year the com- 
mittee chooses a timely theme and develops a three- 
day program around it. At our first two conferences 
the speakers were mostly well-known outside experts. 
But now we have found enough capable local speakers 
to carry on most of the program. Also, we are now 
getting the local high schools to 
participate in a contest in which 
displays and other visual means 
are used to portray various phases 
of family life. 

2. A regular feature of the annu- 
al conference is the Family of the 
Year award, Anyone may submit 
the name of a local family for con- 
sideration. This contest has dis- 
closed numerous families that are ; 
outstanding examples of Christian 
family life. Most of these families are known to only 
a few people. But when such a family obtains the 
annual reward, it becomes an inspiration to all 
families in the community that are trying to lead 
a Christian family life. When good family living makes 





interesting copy, as is the case with the Family of the. 


Year, we find that the papers are very generous in 
publicizing the work of the Family Life Institute. 

3. This year the institute will sponsor for the second 
time an eight-weeks evening course on Restoring the 
Family Circle. Each week there is a talk on some 
timely subject like recreation, sex education, teen-age 
problems and stretching the family income. Questions 
and discussion follow the talk. All of these sessions 
are conducted by local people, either parents who 
are raising families or priests who are active in the 
family apostolate. We are thus able to have the 
various topics treated in a way that is in accord with 
Christian principles, yet offers practical, down-to- 
earth suggestions that enable families to fit the ideas 
into the busy routine of daily family life. In our com- 
munity we have found a surprising number of priests 
and lay people who are able to conduct informative 
and interesting meetings on family life. In some cases 
the participation of these people in the family aposto- 
late is the result of their coming into the work through 
the Family Life Institute. Probably many other com- 
munities have a similar wealth of undiscovered talent 
which could be found and utilized. 

4. The Xavier institute also sponsors an extensive 
program of Cana and Pre-Cana conferences. This 
work has been developed by Rev. Edward Wieber, 
S.J., who has carried his work into individual parishes 
as well as conducting meetings for interparish groups. 
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He also gives week-end retreats for engaged girls and 
for mothers. 

5. In the fall and spring the institute has a day of 
recollection for married couples and others interested 
in the family apostolate. These are ordinarily held 
at the home of one of the members of the Family 
Life Committee. These days contribute to the spiritual 
welfare of those who are working with the institute 
and help unify them in their endeavor to do something 








constructive about restoring family life. 





6. Because most meetings in the family apostolate 
take parents away from their children, the institute 
has an occasional day of recreation for the entire | 
family. The last one was held in 
the home of one of the members | 
of the committee, and was a skil- 
ful balance of games, good food 
and group prayer and songs. Those 
present could see that recreation 
and Christian living need not be | 
divorced, as is so often the case, 
Parents who are trying to lead a 
fully Catholic family life today 
may find that their immediate 
environment makes integration of 
recreation and Christian living difficult. This is par- 
ticularly true when their children compare their home 
customs with those of other children and begin to 
get the idea that Mom and Pop are a bit queer. This 
situation can be remedied to some extent by fam- 
ilies of like mind coming together occasionally for 
recreation. 

7. The institute is now organizing a speakers bureau 
to supply qualified speakers on various phases of 
family life to high schools, parishes and other groups. 
The speakers will all be local people who are on the 
Institute Committee or who have given talks at the 
institute conferences and evening courses. The | 
speakers bureau will have an extensive collection of | 
recorded talks and slides on the liturgy and on family } 
life. These have been prepared by Dr. and Mrs. Alfred | 
Berger, who have for several years been making re- 
cordings of talks and preparing sets of colored slides 
to accompany the talks. As a result of this work, talks 
given at family-life meetings by authorities on the | 
subject are preserved for later use by discussion groups ! 
and other audiences. 

An unexpected result of the institute conferences | 
is the Family Relations Club of Greater Cincinnati. | 
Jack Wilson, then an undergraduate at Xavier Univer: | 
sity, attended the first conference in 1947. He felt 
that the family-life work should be extended to the 
students in the community. As a result of this idea | 
there is now a club that draws its members from the 
four Catholic colleges in Cincinnati and nearby Cov- | 
ington, Ky. These young people carry on their ow! | 
program during the school year and also help the | 
institute with its annual conference. Thus they a 
being prepared for their own vocation as home makets 
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and are learning about the family apostolate through 
participation in the work of the institute. 

From my experience I feel that a Family Life Insti- 
tute will succeed in a Catholic college: 

1. If the school administration is in favor of such 
an activity. At Xavier we have been fortunate in 
having the approval and active assistance both of 
the president under whom the institute began, Rev. 
Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., and his successor, the present 
president, Rev. James F. Maguire, S.J. 

9. If at least one faculty member is willing to arrange 
meetings, send out notices and care for other details. 
There should also be a priest from the college faculty 
to serve as chaplain for the Family Life Committee 
so that those who are helping the institute may them- 
selves be helped to lead a deeper spiritual life. 

3, If the apostolic people in the community are 
invited to give of their time and talents to the institute 
program. In most cases an institute would have to 
start with just a few, as we did, but these will interest 
others in the work. We now have about forty who 
serve On committees and in other ways contribute 
their services. This group has been assisting the in- 
stitute for a year and a half. Their ideas and active 
support are invaluable. Because a family institute 
in most Catholic colleges will have to operate on a 
small budget, I feel that a broad program on behalf 
of family life is possible only if there is a community 
group similar to the one we have. 

It is my opinion that an institute should work 
closely with the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. We at Xavier received 
much help from Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
director of the bureau. Working with this bureau will 
mean that a local institute will best fit its work into 
the U. S. bishops’ over-all program of Catholic Action. 
At the same time the institute can help promote the 
work of the NCWC by the distribution of literature 
and other information. 

There are now in the United States 236 Catholic 
colleges and universities. In places where there is a 
college there are probably people able and willing 
to work for the betterment of family life in that 
community. If college and community work together 
through a Family Life Institute, the result should 
be a substantial contribution to restoring Christian 
family life. 


(Note: Following a lead given us by Mr. Cissell, we 
inquired at the College of New Rochelle, N. Y., con- 
ducted by the Ursuline Nuns, about its Catholic 
Family Institute. This was begun in 1947 by a group 
of parents with the cooperation of the local clergy 
and the nuns at the college. It sponsors a series of 
eight lectures, discussions or forums each year, as 
well as two Cana Conferences. It plans to set up 
a Marriage Counseling Service and a Library Ad- 
visoty Service. The Christopher recordings on sex 
education make available to parents instructional 
material originally developed at the institute. Eb.) 


A note on 
anti-communism 





Benjamin L. Masse 





In AN ADDRESS at the University of Notre Dame 
on May 15, George F. Kennan, former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Soviet Russia, made some observations about 
the anti-Communist movement in this country which 
ought not to go unnoticed. 

Mr. Kennan is disturbed by the growth of certain 
“forces” among us which, though they lack as yet 
clearly-defined leadership and organizational forms, 
are all characterized by “an alarmed and exercised 
anti-communism.” It is a special brand of anti-com- 
munism, one that bears 

an air of excited discovery and proprietorship, 

as though no one had ever known before that 

there was a Communist danger, as though no 
one had ever thought about it and taken its 
measure, as though it had all begun about the 
year 1945 and these people were the first to 
learn it. 
These excited anti-Communists—good and _ sincere 
people for the most part, though pitifully bewildered 
—attribute to domestic communism all the problems 
and frustrations under which the nation labors today. 
They confuse the “internal and external aspects” of 
the Communist threat, distort its dimensions and 
portray as contemporary actualities events which took 
place years ago. Nationalistic and isolationist in out- 
look, explains Mr. Kennan, they would cut all cultural 
ties with foreigners. Here at home they want absolute 
uniformity in word if not in thought, and the shape 
of that uniformity they alone are able to determine. 
If a man is not anti-Communist as they are anti- 
Communist, his intelligence, and even his loyalty, 
are suspect. 

The phenomenon which Mr. Kennan describes is 
not unfamiliar to the editors of this Review—a good 
indication that this excited anti-communism has 
infected Catholics as well as non-Catholics. 

What is most exasperating about the movement— 
if it can be called a movement—is the characteristic 
arrogance of its followers. As Mr. Kennan says, one 
would think that they discovered the menace and 
are the only ones who understand it or are effectively 
opposing it. 

Only the other day, one of our editors, a man who 
has forgotten more about communism than these 
people know, and whose knowledge has been levied 
on by the intelligence agencies of our country, was 
charged with naiveté because he suggested that Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s recent blasts at Theodore Kaghan 





Fr. Masse, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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and James Wechsler were poorly aimed. The point 
is not whether the editor or his critic is right about 
the former deputy director of the Public Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany or about the editor of the New York Post 
(actually all the old anti-Communist “pros” we know 
regard as fatuous charges that either Kaghan or 
Wechsler is a Communist or Communist sympathizer). 
The point is that anyone who dares to disagree with 
the critic is regarded as an innocent abroad. 

Another exasperating quality of these excited anti- 
Communists is their maddening inconsistency. The 
ones we know—by correspondence—are all intent on 
measures aimed at our domestic Communists, but 
at the same time are totally uninterested in the steps 
which our Government has taken to stop the iron 
march of Soviet imperialism in Asia, Europe and the 
Middle East. They can give you chapter and verse 
of congressional investigations into subversive activi- 
ties, but they are hazy about the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan, and are not sure even at this 
late hour just where NATO fits into our foreign policy. 

Only the other day we heard an excited anti-Com- 
munist argue that a man who supported the Truman 
Doctrine, the European Recovery Program, NATO, 
intervention in Korea and aid to the French Union 
forces in Indo-China—measures which really hurt the 
Kremlin—was in reality a secret Communist. 

According to this topsy-turvy reasoning, fidelity 
to the party line is no safe criterion for judging a 
person’s Communist ideology, although informed anti- 
Communists—and Communists themselves—consider it 
to be such. It was on just such grounds that the 
CIO ousted its Red-led unions. It is on just such 
grounds that Government loyalty programs and secur- 
ity agencies operate. The excited anti-Communists, 
it appears, have other, seemingly infallible, criteria, 
prominent among which is 100-per-cent support of 
the ideas and activities of Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner, Congressman Velde, the Chicago Tribune 
and the Hearst press. 

The nationalistic and isolationist bias in this ex- 
cited anti-communism shows up in other forms, too. 
Somewhat less than enthusiastic about economic and 
military aid to our allies, these people are ready 
to cheer every stupid and dangerous appeal that “we 
go it alone.” Frequently they are found on the high- 
tariff side of the foreign-trade debate, incredibly 
ignorant of the elementary fact that if we don’t buy 
from our friends, we shall force them to trade with our 
enemies. They are lukewarm toward the “Point Four” 
program and, in general, show little understanding 
of the upheaval in colonial and former colonial lands, 

r awareness of how Soviet Russia is fishing in these 
‘troubled waters. 

In too many cases, also, one might note, they are 
not sufficiently exercised over the racial injustices 
in this country which are such a handicap to us 
throughout Asia and Africa, and which provide so 
much ammunition for Soviet propaganda. 
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If there are groups in this country which should 
not be confused by an imprudent and uninformed 
anti-communism, one of them is surely the Catholic 
group. Catholics should know that communism j; 
more than a conspiracy, more even than an imperial. 
istic threat to the still free countries of the world, 
It is also a protest against injustice, and is seen a; 
such by uncounted millions, not only in the under. 
developed lands, but also in the old, industrialized 
countries. It must be fought in all three aspects, and 





fought with clean hands. 

In an address to a Boston audience on April 20, | 
Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, 
warned of “the danger of confusing the resistance of 
the Church to Communist atheism with the anti. 
communism of political conservatives, economic lib. | 
erals, some capitalists and certain humanitarians.” 

It is high time that some of us take the Bishop’ 
warning to heart. 





The heart of the PW issue 


When the Korean truce talks broke down on the PW 
issue last May 16, two alternatives faced the UN 
Command. It could have stood pat on the terms it 
had offered the enemy and left the reopening of nego. 
tiations to Communist initiative. Or it could have 
worked out still another compromise to make the 
UN proposals for the disposition of prisoners who 
have refused to return behind the Iron Curtain more 
acceptable to the Red delegation at Panmuniom. 
That it chose the latter course was mainly because 
of Allied pressure on the United States. 

As this issue of AMERICA goes to press, Moscow 
and Peiping have until June 1 to mull over the 
latest, unrevealed truce terms offered by the UN, 
presented in secret session at Panmunjom on May 4%, 
after which a week’s recess was agreed upon. 

The new proposals came as a result of a series of 
conferences in Allied capitals. President Eisenhower 
sketched them in bare outline on May 26, when he } 
announced that the Allies had composed their differ: | 
ences. The new plan was in keeping with the India | 
resolution endorsed 54 to 5 by the UN last fall. It 
brooked no compromise on the principle of voluntary | 
repatriation, outlawed the coercion of balky prisoners | 
and insisted on a time limit for their detention. } 

Controversy between not only the UN and the 
enemy but also between the United States and other 
UN members with troops in Korea had loomed in the | 
background of the week-long series of meetings it 
Allied capitals. Prime Minister Nehru of India had 
denounced the American negotiators at Panmunjom ’ 
for scuttling the Indian plan, of which, in his opinion, 
the last rejected Communist proposal was a close 
approximation. In Britain, Sir Winston Churchill had | 
expressed the opinion that the rejected Red plat | 
proved there was no longer a difference “in principle’ 
on the prisoner issue since the Communists had ceased 
insisting on forced repatriation as a condition fo 
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an armistice. To add to the difficulties, as the Eisen- 
hower Administration sought a compromise accept- 
able to the enemy and the Allies, Senator Taft’s state- 
ment of May 26 that we should “forget the UN as far 
as the Korean war is concerned” may prove to have 
jeopardized the Allied agreement already reached. 

The specific problem which the Indian, the Com- 
munist and the American plans attempted to solve 
(presuming, of course, that the Reds are ready to 
come to terms on the protection of PW’s who refuse 
repatriation) was the disposition of some 34,000 
North Koreans and 14,500 Chinese who have an- 
nounced their intention of resisting repatriation. All 
three plans agreed on a five-nation repatriation com- 
mission, Which would also serve as ad hoc custodian 
of the PW’s. They agreed that the Communists be 
allowed to explain to these prisoners why they should 
not fear returning home. They differed on the ques- 
tion of the ultimate disposition of those prisoners 
who would remain unmoved by Communist cajolery. 

The Indian plan provided that their ultimate dis- 
position be left to the post-truce political conference 
on the over-all Korean problem. If this conference 
failed to reach a solution within thirty days, “the 
responsibility [for the prisoners] . . . shall be trans- 
fered to the United Nations.” The presumption is 
that by “UN” is meant the General Assembly, where 
the Soviet bloc would be unable to use the veto. 

The Communist plan also provided that the post- 
truce political conference take up the prisoner prob- 
lem, but it made no provision limiting the time for 
debate and proposed no alternative should the con- 
ference fail to find a solution. Prime Minister Nehru 
and Sir Winston notwithstanding, the Red proposal 
was not an approximation to the Indian plan, nor 
could it be said that the Communists no longer 
differed “in principle” with the UN position on the 
prisoner question. No matter how one looked at it, 
the Communist plan amounted to coercion of prison- 
ers in another form. It gave the PW’s two alternatives, 
either indefinite imprisonment or return behind the 
Iron Curtain. Faced with the prospect of intermin- 
able impounding, the PW’s, it seems certain, would 
rather risk return to Red control. This plan loaded 
the dice for the Reds. 

The UN counter-proposal of May 13, on which the 
truce talks eventually foundered and which provoked 
dissension among the Allies, was really a strictly 
American proposition. It called for the immediate 
telease at the time of a cease-fire of the 34,000 North 
Koreans. It proposed the release sixty days later of 
all Chinese who turned a deaf ear to Communist 
persuasion. It did not mention the post-truce politi- 
cal conference at all. 

The provision concerning the immediate release 
of the North Korean prisoners was what occasioned 
the storm of protest on the part of other UN nations. 
This stipulation certainly placed greater demands 
on the enemy than the PW resolution voted by the 
UN General Assembly ever envisaged. It undoubtedly 


represented a gesture to President Syngman Rhee 
and the South Korean Government, which has vio- 
lently opposed any compromise whatever in Korea. 
One can appreciate Syngman Rhee’s determination 
to fight on for a unified Korea and to give no quarter 
to the Reds. Nevertheless, the UN is seeking a nego- 
tiated truce in which some form of compromise must 
play a part. If we insist on the immediate release 
of any Communist prisoners, we may as well give 
up hope for an armistice in Korea. 

The paramount consideration is not to surrender 
on the principle of voluntary repatriation. This is 
the heart of the PW issue. On this there can be no 
compromise. As Sen. Paul H. Douglas remarked 
so aptly in his Senate address of May 13: 


If, by one method or another, the Communists, 
directly or indirectly, are able to coerce men 
to return to their countries against their will, 
they will have won a tremendous moral victory. 
Such a victory will strengthen their forces 
throughout Asia and throughout the world and 
will correspondingly weaken the forces of the 
free world. People will say the democracies will 
not defend their own and they will not protect 
those who come over to them; and that in the 
long run the Communists always get their way. 


The UN can save the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion by fixing a definite terminal date for the deten- 
tion and interrogation of prisoners and by providing 
some practical plan whereby those who still do not 
wish to go home will gain their freedom elsewhere 
on a definite time-table. On these points we must 
stand as firm as a rock, the rock of human liberty 
itself. VINCENT S. KEARNEY 





Fr. Kearney, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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“The apostolate of conver- 
sation” might well de- 
scribe the simple technique 
here set forth for bring- 
ing some knowledge of the 
Church to our non-Catho- 
lic friends. Mrs. Wales lives 
in Burlington, Iowa. 



































I SHOULD LIKE TO TELL A STORY which I think 
can point up an example for Catholics to follow. 

A friend of ours, a Lutheran, is always very much 
interested in discussing our faith, and is always so 
kindly disposed toward it that we frequently express 
the thought that he would be happy within the Cath- 
olic Church. Here is perhaps what started his interest 
in the faith. 

Many years ago, he stopped and spoke to a Catholic 
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acquaintance on a street corner. The Catholic re- 
marked that he had just attended a funeral Mass. Then 
he added: “Maybe you don’t understand what the 
Mass is? Let me explain.” So, there on the street, he 
explained to our friend the meaning of the sacrifice 
of the Mass. And ever since, our friend has felt a 
profound respect for the Catholic service, because he 
understands its meaning. 

Perhaps Catholics are not aware of it, but every non- 
Catholic has at times heard joking, or disrespectful, 
or even sarcastic references to the Mass among groups 
of non-Catholics. I speak from experience, for I am 
a convert of only a few years. 

From that time on, our Lutheran friend says, when- 
ever he heard a fellow worker or acquaintance speak- 
ing of the Mass in an insulting or slighting manner, 
he has quietly asked: “Do you know what the Mass 
represents?” And when the answer was “No,” he has 


explained that it is the sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, as it was offered on Calvary. 

He has been interested to notice the sudden shocked 
change of expression, usually to one of profound 
seriousness and deep respect, and often to one of 
shame and embarrassment. “I think from that time on,’ 
he added, “they have ceased to make slurring ref. 
erences to the Mass.” Maybe we too can realize why 
Christ said: “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” 

Haven't these two men, the Catholic and the Luther. 
an, taken an attitude we should all take, in quietly 
explaining the meaning of the Mass? There are few 
who would have the temerity to resent such an ex. 
planation. We can all be a little more zealous in offer. 
ing that bit of information if the occasion calls for 
it. Surely, understanding is the biggest aid to tolerance, 

MARGUERITE I. WALES 





A trip to the moon 





James Bernard Kelley 





When I leave home in the morning, it is always some- 
thing of a problem for me to decide whether I 
should spend the day building my moonship or work- 
ing on my new death ray or putting the finishing 
touches on my cosmic bomb (a cosmic bomb uses 
a hydrogen bomb as a trigger and is so powerful 
it will destroy the entire cosmos). Science, as you 
can see, is a pretty grim business. The task of the 
scientist is to bring to the world as much suffering 
and unhappiness as possible. When we were re- 
cently on the verge of being “invaded” by swarms 
of flying saucers, everyone thought the worst. These 
saucers come from other planets—or, for those whose 
imaginations were truly cosmic from other universes 
—and were up to no good. Unfortunately, we were 
unable to shoot any of them down, which would 
have been our way of proving that we also were up 
to no good. The insecurity of man, as portrayed 
in much science-writing, is apparently universal in 
the most literal sense of that word. 

However, the ghoul school of science is not in 
complete control of the means of public information. 
The screams and explosions which burst from your 
television screens are pretty generally limited to 
such media, and scientists themselves are rather un- 
obtrusive men who like to be let alone and would 
be much happier if politicians and statesmen did not 
find it necessary to cover up their errors with atomic 
explosions. 

In this connection a small but interesting group 
of books has made its way to publishers and to the 
bookshops. Probably one needs considerable tenacity 
to uncover these books from under the piles of dire 
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predictions about the future of the world. As an aid 
to discovering some of these books I have selected 
four, pretty much at random, which the general reader 
would find both informative and interesting. The 
impact of science and technology on life is increasing 
every day along such diverse paths as the prolonga- 
tion of life and the increase of industrial production. 
Yet many people, otherwise well-informed, have little 
or no knowledge of the world of nature. Nowhere 
can man see the omnipotence and wonder of God 
more beautifully than in nature. For centuries men 
have been striving to know more about God by 
learning more about the universe and world in which 
they live, even though many seeking this knowledge 
would never admit they had the remotest interest 
in God. 

Of the four books I selected three deal directly 
with nature; the fourth deals with man’s success thus 
far in handling one form of nature. Dr. George 
Gamow is well known to many people outside o 
the world of physics because of his numerous suc: 
cesses in popularizing difficult scientific concepts 
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His latest book, The Creation of the Universe (Viking ; 
$3.75), is one of his most lucid, although it might | 








James Bernard Kelley, educated at Marquette Univer- 
sity, New York University and M.LT., is in the Physics 
Department at Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. |. 
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have been better titled “The Origin of the Universe.” 
Dr. Gamow explores the various cosmological theories 
of where the universe came from and how it de- 
veloped into its present condition. Using a combina- 
tion of experimental evidence and abstract reasoning, 
he shows the possibilities very clearly. 

Dr. Gamow gives a very convincing criticism of 
the theory of the origin of the universe as propounded 
by the British astronomer Fred Hoyle, who has 
described the universe as being in a state of con- 
tinuous creation. The Hoyle theory caused some 
consternation in theological circles because of its 
apparent contradiction of the concept of a definite 
act of creation. Dr. Gamow’s arguments are not theo- 
logical in nature—which, of course, makes them even 
more powerful in the scientific context. Errors in 
scientific thinking are best exposed by cor- 
rections in scientific thinking and not by 
resort to divine revelation. As one of the 
world’s leading cosmologists Dr. Gamow 
deserves an audience; as one of this coun- 
try’s finest writers on scientific topics, he 
deserves an even wider audience which 
he has not yet found. 

The rain which practically inundated 
the Eastern seaboard during the months 
of March and April makes a book about 
water particularly apropos at this time. 
Thomson King, director of the Maryland 
Academy of Science, has written a fine 
book called Water (Macmillan. $3.50). 
What water is, where it comes from, what it does, 
how good it is, how evil it can be, how it sustains 
life, how it destroys life, how its lack leaves one area 
a desert, how its abundance erodes another area, 
how it does so many wonderful and terrible things 
are part of the story Mr. King tells about water. Even 
if we include the air itself, there is no element or 
compound in nature which is more familiar to us 
than water. Whether we live in Arizona or on the 
Maine coast the importance of water is equally great. 

But while the economic life which water sustains 
is both necessary and interesting, still more fascinating 
is that part of Mr. King’s book which deals with water 
itself. The chemical background, the manner in which 
it nourishes vegetation, the way it is drawn back 
into the atmosphere, the hundreds of facts about 
water which are so common and yet so little under- 
stood are all in this fine book. This gift of God which 
the ancients considered one of the elements along 
with air, fire and earth has not only caused the rise 
and fall of nations and civilizations, but was once 
used by God to destroy the sinful people of the earth. 
Truly it is His instrument and His creation. 

The third volume in this group of four also deals 
with water but in a different way. Written by an 
historian, Henry Chapin, and an oceanographer, Dr. 
F. G. Walton Smith, The Ocean River (Scribner. $4) 
tells the story of the Gulf Stream and its importance 
tomankind. Although there is a popular theory abroad 


























































that the atomic explosions in New Mexico and other 
parts of the world are the cause for the noticeable 
change in climate along the North Atlantic seaboard 
in recent years, a much more reasonable case might 
be made for a change in course of the ocean river, 
the Gulf Stream. 

Such ocean currents or rivers are not merely the 
carriers of commerce, they are also the carriers of 
climate or weather. If the findings of the Kon Tiki 
expedition and its successors are correct, these ocean 
rivers not only influenced the lives of those whose 
lands they touched, but actually caused the growth 
of civilizations and races by carrying peoples thou- 
sands of miles to new and unknown lands. The Ocean 
River provides the casual reader with a history of 
the world in which he lives as well as of the inexor- 
able force which nature exerts in shaping 
both the world and its peoples. 

The last book in this group was written 
by a physicist who has done a large 
amount of popular writing on atomic 
energy. Dr. Ralph Lapp is a young man 
whose previous work has shown a remark- 
able lack of “atomophobia,” an ailment 
which has afflicted a great many commen- 
tators and editorial writers. In his latest 
work, The New Force (Harper. $3). Dr. 
Lapp continues his calm appraisal of the 
power and place of the atom and the 
energy which its demolition is capable of 
releasing. This approach befits a man of 
science who has not been addicted to Boris Karloff 
motion pictures. Very neatly Dr. Lapp gets down 
to the business of tracing the development of atomic 
physics in modern times (actually the first atomic 
theories go back about 2,500 years). Reading the 
first fifty pages or so, the reader cannot but be struck 
by the truly international character of science, for 
the list of scientists who contributed significantly to 
the present state of atomic science sounds like roll- 
call at the United Nations. Toward the end of his 
book Dr. Lapp discusses the problem of security, 
and if there has ever been a better or wiser discussion 
J have not seen it. 

If you would like to read something about atomic 
energy which is not replete with detonations and 
catastrophes, read Dr. Lapp’s splendid little book. 
When you have finished you will find that with no 
strain at all you have been informed and entertained. 
No book could offer more. 

As a result of having read such books as these, I 
am not nearly so upset about my moonship, death 
ray and cosmic bomb as I used to be. I realize that 
once I get up the courage to stop payments on 
the TV set, I too may be able to return to the land 
of normal men, and find out something about the 
beauties and wonders of nature as found in the 
studies of science, instead of being immersed in 
the terrors and horrors of science as huckstered in 
the writings of the sensation-mongers. 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 





By Allan A. Michie. Sloane. 368p. $5 


Of the many books which have ap- 
peared on the monarchy during this 
Coronation year, Allan Michie’s is the 
best I have come across. An Amer- 
ican living in England, he sets out to 
answer some of the questions which 
he discovered in a recent lecture tour 
in the United States to be uppermost 
in the minds of his fellow citizens. In 
the course of his own researches into 
the history and present position of 
kingship in Great Britain, he found 
overwhelming evidence that, far from 
being only a feudal anachronism, the 
institution is in a mystifying and para- 
doxical but very practical way, suited 
to Britain’s needs. 

His treatment of the subject makes 
the book of more than transitory im- 
portance. It is, in fact, a very enter- 
taining and useful textbook on the 
constitutional history of England as 
reflected in the relationship of the 
Crown, Parliament, the Judiciary and 
Local Governments. The origins of 
English customs and traditions are 
nearly always found rooted in the 
Catholic history of the country. The 
survival of the Coronation ritual, for 
instance, is a magnificent if pathetic 
reminder of the religious splendor en- 
joyed abundantly by countless genera- 
tions of Englishmen until the Refor- 
mation destroyed that heritage. A 
book like this shows how difficult it is 
for anyone who does not appreciate 
the age-long Catholic past of the 
country to understand English history 
or contemporary life in true perspec- 
tive. 

The Queen has inherited from her 
father a life of endless work devoted 
to affairs of state. She cannot escape 
her daily duties, which would appal 
any trade-union leader in the ranks of 
organized labor. 

Mr. Michie has delved into the de- 
tails of this daily toil with the observa- 
tion and instinct for reporting which 
come from years as correspondent and 
editor in Britain of American publica- 
tions such as Fortune, Time, Life, etc. 
His narration is therefore written in 
the style which pleases contemporary 
readers. It is not easy to penetrate into 
the inner recesses of a royal palace. 
Through Mr. Michie’s eyes we do so 
in this really worth-while book. The 
illustrations are well-chosen and clear- 
cut. Most of them are taken from the 
invaluable and almost inexhaustible 
collection of photographs on British 
affairs which the British Information 
Services in New York has built up 
over the years. 

RoserT WILBERFORCE 
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KING GEORGE V: His Life and Reign 





By Harold Nicolson. Doubleday. 570p. 
$7.50 


Harold Nicolson, the competent biog- 
rapher of Byron, Benjamin Constant 
and Lord Curzon, was commissioned 
by the Royal Family in 1948 to do 
this life of George V. It seemed an 
unenviable task, even for a man of 
Mr. Nicolson’s wide experience and 
scholarship. However, the finished 
product certainly justifies the confi- 
dence placed in him. 

The ancient powers of the English 
kings (and queens) have been re- 
duced to “the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to 
warn.” The extent to which these can 
be used depends, within certain limits, 
on the king’s own personality and ex- 
perience. George V used these pow- 
ers to their limit while being aware, 
sometimes fearfully aware, of the im- 
plications of a limited constitutional 
monarchy which a Cabinet Govern- 
ment carried on in his name. 

He lived in an uncertain and scme- 
what bleak period of history. He had 
witnessed the zenith of the British 
Empire during the days of his grand- 
mother, Victoria; he had survived long 
enough to notice a few cracks ap- 
pearing in the Imperial Structure. 
George V received much of his early 
training under the strict, disciplined 
code of the British Navy and re- 
mained all his life one whose speech 
had “the tang and the exuberance of 
the salt sea waves.” 

Mr. Nicolson portrays him as a 
good (but not a great) king, who, 
ever conscious of his prowess as a 
seaman, guided the ship of state 
through many a stormy sea. 

There was indeed plenty of rough 
weather: the struggle of the House 
of Lords to stem the growing power 
of the Commons; the Irish Home Rule 
question; World War I; and the ad- 
vent of the first Labor Government in 
British history. 

When Ramsey McDonald became 
the first Socialist Premier, the King 
wrote in his diary: “Today 23 years 
ago dear grandmama died. I wonder 
what she would have thought of a 
Labor Government.” Of course, the 
King’s role in the many crises of his 
reign was not jussive, but his counsel 
was much sought and freely given. 

King George commanded the re- 
spect of his subjects because of his 
humble disposition and his innate 
sympathy for the common man. But 
here again his influence can be meas- 
ured only in relation to his whole 
family. There was his Queen, Mary, 
a dignified, courageous lady, whose 
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recent death touched people all ove; 
the world. His eldest son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, was immensely 
popular with the people. 

It is here that I find the only dis. 
appointment with Mr. Nicolson’s mag. 
nificent work. In painting the picture 
of the King, he left out much that 
should have been mentioned of the 
man—the family man. Indeed, it was 
through being the good family man 
that George V became the good king, 

Despite this shortcoming, the book 
is worthy of a wide audience. People 
who wonder at the amazing stability 
of the British monarchy will find most 
of the answers here. And students of 
Britain in the early part of the cen- 
tury will find Mr. Nicolson, the his. 
torian, at his best. 

Gerarp E. SHERRY 





WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
The Era and the Man 





By Virginia Cowles. Harper. 378p. $5 


This biography is almost as deeply 
satisfying as Sir Winston Churchills 
own Life of Marlborough. It is as com. 
plete, objective and authoritative as 
anything likely to be published in our 
generation on England’s great states- 
man. The book is but one of a mu- 
titude of studies on Churchill, includ- 
ing the great man’s numerous por- 
traits of himself, but it is one of the 
very best. Miss Cowles’ verdict is that 
he will be remembered as a statesman 
but cherished as a man. Perhaps that 
is the fairest verdict of all. 

For over fifty years Sir Winston 
Churchill has succeeded in directing 
world attention to himself. At various 
times he has provoked his countr- 
men, and the greater part of mankind, 
to anger, admiration, indignation, 
laughter, gratitude, fury and veneri- 
tion. But whatever the feeling, and 
Miss Cowles is correct in saying that 
it has never been lukewarm, Churchill 
has never failed to fascinate. The 
swift changing facets of his person- 
ality combine the frailties of human 
nature with the highest capacity fo 
service and leadership. 

With Churchill it is possible, as Miss 
Cowles suggests, to see selfishness 
flash into generosity; mischievousness 
retreat before a strict code of Victor- 
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dynamic and mercurial temperament, 
Miss Cowles discerns a burning cour- 
age and a deep faith in the power for 
good within the human race. 

Miss Cowles necessarily covers a 
Jot of very familiar ground. But she 
knows full well what has been written 
by and about Mr. Churchill and has 
been able to avoid the more obvious 
ruts that have been cut deep by other 
industrious pens. Thus she emphasizes 
Churchill’s passionate devotion to his 
father, Lord Randolph, who had 
reached the Cabinet at the age of 
thirty-six. When the prospects of a 
career like that of his father excited 
him, “such a gleam shot from him 
that he was almost transfigured.” En- 
tering the House of Commons at 
twenty-six, Churchill read industri- 
ously almost every word his father had 
ever spoken and learnt by heart large 
portions of his speeches. He unques- 
tionably took his politics from his 
father because Lord Randolph seemed 
to him to have possessed the key alike 
to popular oratory and political action. 

Churchill made more than his legit- 
imate quota of blunders. He should 
never have been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for example, because he 
knew nothing about economics. His 
immortality is assured, however, be- 
cause he led the free world in its 
darkest hour with magnificent cour- 
age and ability. The greater part of 
the human race will cherish his mem- 
ory because of his immense vitality, 
his mastery of the English language, 
his contribution to literature, his 
painting, his far-flung interests from 
bricklaying to racehorses, and his ex- 
plosive refusal to accept defeat in any 
guise. Joun J. O'Connor 





HAROLD LASKI 





By Kingsley Martin. Viking. 278p. $4 


Kingsley Martin, editor of the New 
Statesman and Nation, author of many 
aticles, former professor at Cam- 
bridge and close friend of Prof. Laski 
since their first meeting in 1920, has 
attempted to fulfil Freda Kirchwey’s 
desire in regard to Harold Laski: 
“that some one take proper account 
ofa character of so many facets, con- 
tadictory, challenging, enigmatic, but 
all reflecting a surprising inner con- 
sistency,” 

Martin’s “account” appears in this 
biography. The life story is well writ- 
ten and packed with Laskian anec- 
dotes, The author’s power of expres- 
sion and the free flow of his style are 
Cineramic to the fourth dimension. 
From the very beginning the reader 
relives with Mr. Laski a life crowded 
With activities and crises in peace and 
war, day and night, in the classrooms 


The second issue is now out, but there 
is still time for you to participate in this 
exciting new publishing venture ... In a 
plan inspired by the Social Encyclicals, the 
first 50,000 subscribers to JUBILEE are 
receiving one share of Class A stock with 
each one-year subscription, paying $5 for 
the package . . . You, as one of these 
charter subscribers, will thus share in 
JUBILEE’s profits and in its success. 

The result of three years of preparatory 
work, JUBILEE gives a new vision of the 
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techniques of modern pictorial journalism 
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skilled writers and editors, JUBILEE re- 
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Current events, international news, the 
family and the religious life, history, the 
liturgy, the arts and sciences, sports and 
entertainment — indeed every worthwhile 
field of man’s thought, work and play—will 
furnish subject for JUBILEE’s text and 
picture coverage. 

Catholics all over America have already 
hailed JUBILEE as a major publication: 


Washington, D. C. 

Just picked up the initial issue of 
JUBILEE at a local newsstand, and can’t 
restrain my enthusiasm. This magazine is 


! 
tremendous! Frances M. Schaf 
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. . . a mighty fine magazine! You are 
satisfying a definite need in Catholic litera- 
ture, and you are doing this on a level of 
splendid taste. May God bless all this 


work! 
Rev. Mr. Robert R. DeRouen, S.J. 
Purchase, N. Y. 
. (JUBILEE) brings one a sense of 
the Universality of the Church and also of 
the brotherly love and familiar daily life 
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Mother E. M. O’Byrne, R.S.C.J. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publish- 
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publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting 
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l-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offer- 
ing of charter packages. They are being 
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With all respect for previous books, 
this reviewer was touched by 
Father Greene’s narrative as by no 
other. It is a profound emotional 
and spiritual experience to read it.” 
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“A document of powerful impact. 
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homage for a heroism that will 
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and the public forums in England, 
Europe and America. 

Student days at Oxford, where he 
won his “first” in history after a bad 
start in science, are followed by his 
teaching apprenticeships at McGill, 
later Harvard, and finally the London 
School of Economics. Everywhere 
students, young and old, gravitated in 
throngs to his classes. Everywhere 
Harold Laski met and corresponded 
with the great men of his time. In 
America it was Holmes, Frankfurter 
and FDR; in England it was Attlee, 
Baldwin and Churchill; in Russia, 
Stalin himself. And everywhere his un- 
orthodox views haled him before the 
bar of public opinion. 

He was a man with a tremendous 
capacity for work, a deep interest in 
his students and an unwillingness to 
keep his social ideas within the four 
walls of any college. He perceived the 
need of a new social order, and to ac- 
complish this he sent his ideas into the 
market place. His was an age of wars, 
communism, socialism and fascism. 
Prof. Laski’s social theory was deeply 
tinged with the Marxian dialectic. 
While he preferred for England a so- 
cial revolution “by consent,” he was 
convinced the conservatives would 
block it. Since capitalism was a failure, 
he chose the Labor party as the par- 
liamentary instrument of his social 
reform. To achieve this he spent the 
war years molding and educating the 
party. 

Although Kingsley Martin notes 
some defects in his hero, his biography 
for the most part is journalistic idol- 
worship. As a man, Harold Laski was 
temperamentally and intellectually in- 
capable of working with any one who 
refused to pay him homage. He broke 
with everyone who disagreed with 
him. His dealings with Attlee, Baldwin, 
Churchill and even the Labor party 
testify to this. His egotism is appalling 
and nowhere better exemplified than 
in his reconciliation with his Jewish 
parents and faith. He says: 


We all went to Manchester for 
four days. . . . I wish you could 
have seen it... . We were treated 
like gods, with a deference and 
politeness quite beyond words. 
I had only one row and that was 
over Ireland with my uncle, my 
father backing me up: otherwise 
nothing but perfect peace. It was 
difficult to keep from shrieking 
with laughter at the irony of the 
situation, but it made the old 

- people happy and it was brief. 


One must also disagree with Mr. Mar- 
tin’s glowing appraisal of the great 
scholarship of his hero. That Prof. 
Laski had read extensively and was 
possessed of a prodigious memory can- 
not be denied, but his powers of crit- 
ical analysis are not so evident. He was 


a crusader with a fixed social ide, 
which colored and warped all that he 
read or experienced. This is true of his 
Grammar of Politics and The Amer. 
ican Democracy. These, as well as the 
American Presidency and many of his 
other writings, are verbose, repetitious, 
in many places inaccurate and up. 
critical. Even Mr. Martin admits that 
most of his books could be cut in half 
without any loss and that Mr. Laskj 
rarely reread or edited the books he 
wrote. Scholarship is made of sterner 
stuff. 

Harold Laski was a Marxian cru. 
sader, a social theorist, a clever jouw. 
nalist, a stimulating lecturer, perhaps 
even “the most articulate human be. 
ing who ever lived,” but hardly a pro. 
found scholar. As far as his social 


theories were concerned, England js | 


fortunate to have had Churchill and 
not Laski at the helm during the war 
years and at the present time. 


We must still await the definitive | 


biography of Harold Laski. 
ArtTHuR A. Nort 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL 
TRADITIONS 





By Alfred Harbage. Macmillan, 393p, 
$6 


Winner of the Modern Language As 
sociation-Macmillan award for 195], 
this book exemplifies historical crit. 
icism at its best. Out of the welter of 
facts‘ that Prof. Harbage accumulates 
on Elizabethan theatres and the con- 
tent of Elizabethan plays emerges a 
clear-cut picture of the duality of 
Elizabethan drama—a_ duality that 
sheds much light on Shakespeare's 
materials and intentions. Two tradi- 
tions are sharply distinguished: the 
popular drama of the public theatre, 
where Shakespeare worked, and that 
of the “coterie” play, written for the 
private theatres by such writers as 
Marston, Jonson, Middleton, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

There was a marked contrast be- 
tween the rival traditions. The popular 
drama, which expressed the dreams, 
aspirations and conscience of the com- 
mon people of England, was get- 
erally idealistic, romantic and patti 














otic, and conformed to the ideals of 
Christian humanism. The coterie 
drama, sophisticated, cynical and con- 
tentious, displayed no real faith in | 
Christian values, nor any real concer | 
that these values could, or should, | 
prevail in the lives of men. 
The bock has two main parts. In 
part one, the development of the the: } 
atre of the nation and the theatre of | 
the few is explained. The populat | 
theatre was an actor’s theatre—one 0 | 
craftsmen-sharers who accepted all the 
important ethical values of the time | 
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and, knowing what the people wanted, 
commissioned authors to produce it. 
The theatre of the few, taking its start 
from the chorister companies, was a 
musicians’ and authors’ theatre that 
sought to exclude by high admission 
rices the lower and middle classes, 
and to cater to the taste for the erotic, 
satiric and sensational of its special- 
ized audience. Conflict was inevitable: 
there resulted the war of the theatres 
mentioned briefly in Hamlet. 

The second half of the book is a 
study of the two views of life that 
appear in the two traditions. Chap- 
ters on the divine plan, dignity of man, 
sexual behavior, wedded love and the 
commonweal contrast the Christian 
outlook and ideals of Shakespeare 
with the confused attitudes of the co- 
terie writers. 

This book stresses a number of sig- 
nificant conclusions. One of them is 
that a great poet realized the great 
values of his time and felt his respon- 
sibility to, as well as his identity with, 
the people of his time. 

It is impossible to express in a short 
review all the important implications 
of this book. New facts—as well as 
old facts—are given an intelligent ap- 
plication. The book is also well- 
written and admirably documented. 

Paut E. McLANE 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
CORONATION 





By Lawrence E. Tanner. British Book 
Centre, N. Y. 96p. $4.50 


It is hard to keep one’s attention on 
the text of this book, for the eye con- 
stantly wanders to the illustrations that 
fll perhaps the greater part of its 96 
quarto pages. The text sketches briefly 
the history of Westminster Abbey and 
the growth of the Coronation Service, 
describes the dignitaries, the regalia, 
the music and the trappings of the 
ceremony. A couple of chapters are 
devoted to certain famous Coronations 
of the past. There is a special chapter 
on “Coronations of Queens Regnant,” 
of whom Elizabeth II is the sixth in 
English history. 

The illustrations range from photo- 
graphs of the last Coronation, that of 
George VI in 1937, to pictures of pro- 
cessions for Edward VI, Charles II 
and James II and of illuminated me- 
dieval manuscripts. By way of lagni- 
appe there goes with the book a full- 
size reproduction of four pages from 
the London Sun for June 28, 1838 
describing the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. Tanner, who is Keeper of the 
Muniments and Library at West- 
minster Abbey, has produced a hand- 
some and informative book. 

CHARLES KEENAN 





CHAUCER 








By Raymond Preston. Sheed & Ward. 
3825p. $4.50 


“Deo Gratias,” exclaims Mr. Preston 
on the last page. He has finished his 
courageous attempt to say something 
on all of Chaucer’s pilgrims and on 
almost every piece, long or short, that 
Chaucer wrote. A fully fruitful out- 
come to such a task would demand 
perhaps the intuition of a Chesterton 
and the erudition of a Kittredge, par- 
ticularly if the job is to be done in the 
space of the 150 pages to which Mr. 
Preston has confined his own writing. 
He has, however, achieved a syn- 
thesis that is animated with Chau- 
cerian spirit, wit, tentativeness and 
faith, although it is often as exasper- 
ating as Chaucer’s Retraction in forc- 
ing the reader to make his own con- 
nections and as portentous as the 
Squire’s Tale in raising great expecta- 
tions. 

In few other general studies of 
Chaucer is there a better analysis of 
the poet’s verse: his “melodic speech 
... [is] .. . as essential to Chaucer 
as the musical sequence to Bach” 
(hence, Mr. Preston’s justifiable in- 
dictment of “modernizing” the poet). 
His drama is “less in verse than 
through verse, so that we can look 
beyond the immediate persuasion and 
the emotion of the moment.” Blend- 
ing the “verse of direct action or down- 
right idiom” with lyrical verse, but 
still writing on several levels and 
from different points of view, Chaucer 
confects “simplification, . . . the hard- 
est thing in the world: the last reward 
of any discipline, including poetics.” 

Some readers may heed the sugges- 
tion (p. 64)—which is a token of the 
occasional hoity-toity character of the 
book—that they may merely “glance 
through” two of the three chapters on 
the Troilus. They would miss Mr. Pres- 
ton’s commendable views that the 
poem clarifies “the meaning of skep- 
ticism in a society of developed re- 
ligion: the skepticism which is neither 
unbelief nor frozen doubt,” and that, 
in rarely saying “this is bad, this is 
evil,” Chaucer “accords with the 
Thomist principle that evil is depriva- 
tion of good; and there are degrees of 
deprivation” (pp. 56, 99). 

The problem of evil and the corol- 
lary “sin is behoovable” are the cen- 
ters of the best parts of his book— 
the chapter on the Parson’s Tale, and 
his epilog. His estimate of the Knight’s 
Tale as “a high falutin’ story” may 
alarm some, and refresh a few read- 
ers (p. 186). His analysis of the dif- 
ficult fabliaux, which is much like 
Prof. Lawrence’s in his recent excel- 
lent book, will be salutary for most 
readers: Chaucer’s problem was “not 
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introduction to 
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Hopkins 
Reader 


Selected, with an introduction, by 
JOHN PICK, author of 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: 
PRIEST AND POET 


Since the publication of his poetry in 
1918, Gerard Manley Hopkins has 
been acclaimed as one of the great 
Catholic poets of all time and as a 
Victorian who was more modern than 
the moderns. Now, the best of his 
writing in all forms— poetry, ser- 
mons, essays, and notebooks — is 
available for the first time in one 
volume. 


What a poet has to say about his 
own methods of creation is always 
illuminating, but in Hopkins’ case it 
is especially important because his 
personal writings clarify his poetry 
to an unusual degree. They reveal 
many central images and ideas. They 
contain much acute and often humor- 
ous literary criticism. And, particu- 
larly, they are filled with testimony 
to the conflict he felt between poetry 
and religion, a conflict which invested 
his writings with a spiritual incan- 
descence rarely equaled in English 
poetry. 


A Hopkins Reader presents Hopkins 
as man, priest, and poet. No one who 
wishes a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of his poetry can do bet- 
ter than approach him through this 
representative selection, edited by a 
leading Hopkins authority. 


With 33 poems, index, 
and illustrations 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
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of obscenity but decorum” (p. 190). How to handle Reds 
Mr. Preston’s opinion that Nicholas 
“is an undergraduate . . . with a hid- HERESY, YES—CONSPIRACY, NO 
den life of the senses not quite for 
certain swallowed in sensuality” (p. By Sidney Hook. Day. 283p. $3.75 
191) is kind. 

The diversity and the ultimate har- Accepting Justice Holmes’ definition 








mony of the world of Chaucer's poetry of liberalism as “the free trade of 
are briefly but pointedly proclaimed ideas,” Sidney Hook adds that the 
in the pages on the tales of the Par- = competition must be honest and open- 
doner and the Nun’s Priest. The whole ly conducted. We must be careful not 
book has been garnished with allu- to restrict the free expression of 
sions to sources or parallels in the heresy, which is defined as “a set of 


Romance of the Rose, to St. Thomas unpopular ideas or opinions on mat- 
Aquinas—it would be safer at present ters of grave concern to the commu- 
to allude merely to Thomist thinking nity.” Communist ideas are heretical 
—to Dante and, occasionally too gar- and their expression should not be 
ishly, to T. S. Eliot. This seasoning feared, declares Professor Hook. Mem- 
sets off the centrality of Chaucer, the bers of the Communist organization, 
“poet of serenity, ... the man with however, are committed to the use of 
the most art of any English poet, and underhanded techniques and, as ac- 


the easiest naturalness” (pp. 308- tive partners in a conspiracy, they do 
309). not deserve our tolerance. Quotations 
Mr. Preston has used or called at- from Marxist prophets and _ instru- 


tention to much of the scholarship ments of instruction are cited in sup- 
since F. N. Robinson’s great edition. port of his thesis. 


I, for one, bless him and his publisher Employment in plants doing re- 
for putting foot-notes where they stricted work, in Government service 
should be in this book. The editing is and in schools should, in the author’s 
exceptional and the index is excel- view, be barred to Communist party 
lent. members. In some other situations, 
This may be no “parfit” book, but where supervision would not be too 
the author has carved well “biforn his expensive or have demoralizing ef- 
fader[s] at the table.” fects, specific performance can be the 
JeERoME W. ARCHER criterion; and radio or movie perform- 
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4 Fifty-eight thought-provoking 
by Francis X. Curran, S.J. sermons based on the Sunday 
and Holy Day Gospels of the 


A sound and stimulating genera! survey of year provide inspiration, some- 
the history of Christianity in the United times with startling sudden- 
ness, for living out in daily 


States from Colonial days to the present. life the spirit of the Mass. 
Eleven highly interpretive chapters on the Price $2.75 
Catholic Church, the unchurched and the GOD IN OUR HOUSE 
numerous Protestant groups. Price $2.50 by Joseph A. Breig 


A series of simple conversa- 
tions on the vast, deep truths 
of the Gospels. More a pic- 
ture than a story of a Cath- 
olic family that realizes the 
aaa Fa a oe ee relationship between itself and 
1e story of what the Jesuits have done in God, and between God and 

each of its members. 
Price $2.50 
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their work with and for the Negro. 

Price $2.58 
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by William J. McGarry, S.J. 
This complete and inspiring 


work on the human and divine 
elements of the first Christ- 
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At your bookstore or 








ers should be considered no risk 4} 
all, for they do not control the lines 
they speak. To those who sugges 
that barring members of the Commy. 
nist party from certain employmep} 
constitutes an unfair, a priori judg. 
ment on a possibly innocent associa. 
tion, the author responds: 


. a man does not today som- 
nambulistically stumble into the 
Communist party. If he remains 
a member, this is prima facie evi- 
dence that he is a hardened con- 
spirator. . . If ever an individual 
could be found who had joined 
and remained a member... un- 
der the impression that it was 
merely a branch, say, of a Tem- 
perance Union or a Benevolent 
Association for Diffusing Joy 
Among the Sexes, he would be 
ineligible, on grounds of lack of 
—— for any responsible 
job. 


Membership in front organizations 
presents much greater difficulty in de. 
termining the significance of an in- 
dividual’s membership. Prof. Hook’ 
suggested criteria make a good deal 
of sense. They are: the number of 
organizations to which the individual 
belongs; the degree and character of 
his activity, and the time and place; 
and the extent of open cooperation 
between the front organization and 
the Communist party. Evidence which 
will establish unreliability for posi. 
tions of trust need not, he asserts, be 
as rigid as that needed to determine 
guilt where loss of life or liberty is 
involved. 

With this framework of principles 
established to his satisfaction, Prof, 
Hook proceeds to examine the specific 
problem of heresy and conspiracy in 
education, emphasizing the import 
ance of maintaining academic free- 


dom and the necessity for faculty ju | 


isdiction over faculty members, Tak- 
ing exception to the position of many 
of today’s academic spokesmen, he 
decries the unreality of “ritualistic 
liberalism.” 





} 





; 


At the same time, he clarifies the 


danger of attempts at control by il | 
informed trustees, Congressmen and | 
assorted super-patriots who, like the — 
Communists, would reduce all educs- 
tion to propaganda. 

Sidney Hook is a teacher-philoso- 
pher-publicist who has done much to } 
further the cause of cultural freedom 
When he concludes that members of 
the Communist party should not be | 
employed in Government or educt 
tion his arguments deserve our close 
attention. Even those who disagre’ | 
with his recommendations will wel ; 
come this book as a contribution 
toward rational consideration of # 
problem that has been discussed s0 3 
to generate much heat and little light. 

M. D. REAGAN 
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Reformed or villain still? 





THE RETURN OF GERMANY 





7~_— 


By Norbert Muhlen. Regnery. 310p. 
$4.50 





GERMANY PLOTS WITH THE 
KREMLIN 





By T. H. Tetens. Schuman. 294p. 
$3.75 


These two books are in sharp contrast, 
in both attitude and method. Norbert 
Muhlen, a contributor to many Amer- 
ican journals, bases his observations 
and comments on direct knowledge of 
events and persons. T. H. Tetens ap- 
pears never to have visited postwar 
Germany and his material reeks of the 
clipping bureau. For Mr. Tetens, Ger- 
many is even now a menace to the 
world; for Mr. Muhlen, Germany is 
a country battling sincerely, if not al- 
ways brilliantly, to win its way back 
into the comity of nations. The sym- 
pathies of the two authors are not dis- 
guised, but if there were a debate 
between them, the judges would give 
all points to Mr. Muhlen for facts, 
presentation and argumentation. 

The last previous work of Mr. 
Tetens was a booklet distributed 
gratis by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, an organiza- 
tion headed by detective-story writer 
Rex Stout. This was one of the most 
sensational of the movements promi- 
nent during the war in the great de- 
bate over Germany’s future status. 
The general thesis of the book recalls 
the anti-German spirit of that organiza- 
tion. The title of the work is a well- 
worn theme, and the publishers evi- 
dently think theme and title will sell 
the book. In spite of what General 
Telford Taylor says on the blurb, it is 
not “unfamiliar to most Americans.” 
It is the same old stuff gotten out in 
a specially inept manner. 

The author, after his indictment, 
disclaims any intent to present a new 
set of principles for a constructive 
U. S. policy in Europe. “To develop 
such a policy will require a long and 
arduous process of re-examination, 
fact-finding and constructive think- 
ing.” It is hard to see, then, what good 
purpose this book could serve. We 
know very well that Germany is a 
problem. It is not due to any stupid- 
ity on the part of the State Depart- 
ment or the Pentagon, or to any craf- 
tiness on the part of would-be Ger- 
man plotters that Germany is situ- 
ated in the heart of Europe and that 
its numerous and industrious people 
are a rich prize in any world rivalry. 
The Germans are unsure of them- 
selves politically and need guidance 


and encouragement in their struggle 
to “return,” not the brutal misrepre- 
sentations portrayed in the Tetens 
work, 

In addition to the carefully selected 
clippings from a limited number of 
German newspapers and the exag- 
gerated arguments based upon an un- 
identified and unevaluated “German 
Geopolitical Center” in Madrid, Mr. 
Tetens particularly reveals his dis- 
torted and sterile approach when he 
attempts to stigmatize all the progres- 
sive moves made in Europe as so 
many expressions of German desires 
for hegemony. The Schuman Plan, the 
European Defense Community and 
the other projects for unification are 
presented here as part of the plot with 
the Kremlin on the part of Adenauer. 
This is too much. The Europeans 
know their Germans better than that, 
especially Robert Schuman _ himself. 

The Return of Germany is a refresh- 
ing introduction to the real Germany 
today and its bona fide aspirations in 
all their complexity. Germany Plots 
with the Kremlin is a dead-end for 
American-German relations. 

RoBertT A, GRAHAM 





MAJOR CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 





Introduction by the Author. Random 
House. 320p. $3.50 


Some will think it strange that before 
the echoes of the recent Presidenti~] 
campaign have died away we have 
this collection of the major campaign 
speeches of the losing candidate. Why, 
they will say, should we take time to 
read the arguments that were rejected 
by the voters only a few months ago? 
If 1952 had been just another cam- 
paign year, that would be a difficult 
question to answer. However, it was 
hardly that, and among the uncom- 
mon features of the campaign were 
the speeches of Adlai Stevenson. They 
have been published in response to 
what the Governor tells us in his 
opening remarks was a flood of mes- 
sages that “a little X in the right place 
on the ballot” would have so easily 
made unnecessary. 

These speeches mark the return to 
our national political life of a type of 
eloquence which once graced it. 
“When the tumult and the shouting 
die, when the bands are gone and the 
lights are dimmed, there is the stark 
responsibility in an hour of history 
haunted with those gaunt, grim spec- 
ters of strife, dissension and material- 
ism at home, and ruthless, inscrutable 
and hostile power abroad.” It was 
hard to realize this was an American 
politician talking, so long had the 
great strength of our language been 
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left idle in its traditional office of po- 
litical persuasion. 

These thoughts stand out prom- 
inently: the sincere dread in which 
Stevenson held the responsibilities of 
the Presidency, and the tremendous 
demands on the patience and stead- 
fastness of the American people he 
foresaw in the years ahead. He isn’t a 
soothing speaker. Underneath his 
grace and wit is a sternness that is un- 
mistakable, especially when the words 
are read away from the din and glare 
in which they were spoken. 

Good winners and good losers alike 
will profit from a fresh look at these 
mature talks with the American 
people. Their charm has not been lost 
by reducing them to print; in fact, 
the reader may be said to have the 
advantage of the listener. For they 
have the unusual attribute among 
‘ampaign speeches of meriting re- 
flection. Joun J. Ryan Jr. 





THE EAGLE AND THE ROCK 





By Frances Winwar. Harper. 37I1p. 
$3.95 


If Napoleon Bonaparte ever had a 
childhood companion named Victor 
de Laurestan, who hitched his frail 
wagon to the young Corsican’s rising 
star and tailed after him even unto 
Elba and St. Helena, it is news to me, 
and perhaps news to the historians 
great and small. But Victor de Laures- 
tan is a handy device Mrs. Winwar in- 
vents to tell, in fictionally swift and 
adept form, the story of “the Little 
Corporal,” the “Emperor,” the first 
modern dictator, who, like all others 
before and since, imagined himself a 
great patriot. 

The magnificently sordid account of 
the rise and ruin of Napoleon has been 
told countless times before. Mrs. Win- 
war retells it in a novel that will satis- 
fy readers of literary bustles, “fictional 
tales based on stern realities.” And 
Mrs. Winwar, like most of the other 
biographers of Napoleon, seems to be 
more than a little enamored of her 
subject, even while admitting that he 
wasted the blood of France and laid 
the foundation for the enmities that 
have tormented Europe through three 
disastrous wars after Napoleon’s 
death. The men of France whose lives 
were wasted in Napoleon’s wars were 
only the first instalment of the tragic 
sacrifices that followed in 1870, in 
1914-1918 and in 1940-1945. One 
might even find cause to trace the 
desperate sacrifice of young French 
officers in Indo-China today to Na- 
poleon’s dream of killing the English 
leopard by attacking it in India. 

Of this novel one can report that it 
should be attractive to adult readers 
who like historical fiction. It is well- 


paced, moves swiftly and managg 
some adroit characterization of it 
lesser figures. But Napoleon himsef 
remains something of a figure for, 
monument. R. F. Grapy 





BROADAX AND BAYONET: The 
Role of the United States Army 
in the Development of the 
Northwest, 1815-1860 
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By Francis Paul Prucha. The Stat 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 263), 
$4 


The author had quite a good idea i 





mind in planning this volume and, ; 
seems to me, he has worked this ide | 
through to satisfactory conclusion. Th 
scholar will learn from the painstaking 
research evident in the study, although 
it is quite possible that the casu,| 
reader, unless already convinced thi! 
“there’s something about a soldier’ 
may find the perusal rather hard going 
at times. 

Mr. Prucha confines his study to, | 
rather detailed account of the nonmil. 
tary activities of the United State 
Army in the development of th 
Northwest, 1815-1860. Studies of th 
frontier are proceeding apace an 
many of the gaps in the Turner syn. 
thesis are being filled in by sud 
studies as the present. This is all to the 
good, for by just such activities th 
intellectual frontier pushes forward, 

It is sometimes forgotten that a 
army should have a civilizing function 
after it has once finished the pha 
of blood and sweat; this function 4 
illustrated in military roads, scientifi: 
contributions and many other aspect, 
makes up the content of Mr. Pruchi 





fine study. This will not be a bet 
seller, but it is a worthwhile book. 
Joun Bernarp McG ory 
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“And when the time came for his sup- 
per, he sent one of his own servants 
telling the invited guests to come, for 
all was now ready. And all of them, 
with one accord, began making ex- 
cuses’ (Luke 14:17-18. Gospel for 
Sunday in Octave of Corpus Christi). 


Our divine Saviour’s symbolic story of 
a great banquet may not have been 
an original image in religious litera- 
ture, but it was certainly a favorite 
with Him: He used it on a number 
of occasions and in a number of forms. 
As we have it in the Gospel of the 
second Sunday after Pentecost, the 
story of the banquet may be said to 
have three distinct symbolic meanings. 

Primarily, of course, the feast rep- 
resents faith. Necessarily, our Lord’s 
constant preoccupation was the task of 
winning faith in Himself for what He 
was, and no small job it proved to 
knock into hard Hebrew heads the 
suspicion that their owners were re- 
fusing the most sensational and most 
critical invitation that could ever be, 
and that consequently the chosen 
people would presently find them- 
selves shut out in the supernatural 
cold and lost in the supernatural dark. 

Second, the symbol of a banquet 
immediately suggests the Holy Eu- 
charist, and the occurrence of this 
Gospel within the octave of Corpus 
Christi intimates that such a mean- 
ing is not foreign to the mind of 
Mother Church. In this connection it 
seems only necessary to heave out a 
hearty Deo Gratias that we, unlike 
our grandfathers and our grandmoth- 
ers, live in an authentic sacramental 
age of the Church. All may not be 
perfect in the contemporary Catholic 
Church, but as the priest who says 
the eight o’clock Mass hurries for the 
ninth or tenth time to the head of the 
Communion-rail to begin all over 
again, he cannot avoid the warm feel- 
ing that neither is all ill in the Church 
today. That warm feeling will some- 
times even survive the later Masses. 

Our Lord’s banquet may be under- 
stood in yet a third sense, as repre- 
seating that entire reality which we 
call the supernatural. The obvious fact 
that some people are good and some 
people are bad is by no means iden- 
tical with the fact that some people 
are much more supernatural than 
others. A prince might be more su- 
pernatural than a priest, and a printer 
or a press-agent (though here even 
the alliteration labors) might be more 
supernatural than either. What the 


ordinary Christian has got to realize 
is that holiness, as distinct from moral- 
ity, depends entirely on just how su- 
pernatural a man is or desires to be. 

This is not the place to discourse on 
the nature of the supernatural, helpful 
as that might be. Suffice it to remark 
that the supernatural, both as a matter 
of perception and (especially) of 
operation, will, as its name suggests, 
be regularly far more challenging than 
the merely natural. 

In the Divine Office for this Sunday 
the sharp mind of Pope Gregory the 
Great pierces through this whole prob- 
lem of the supernatural and neatly 
formulates the decisive principle. 
Gregory points out that there is this 
difference between natural and super- 
natural appetite. Natural appetite is 
stimulated by starvation, dulled by 
repletion; and exactly the opposite is 
true of the supernatural appetite. The 
more often I receive Holy Communion, 
the more often I want to receive Holy 
Communion. The less often I say the 
rosary, the less often will I want to 
say the rosary. The more frequently 
I prize a man, not because his skin 
is white or his trousers are pressed or 
his views agree with mine, but be- 
cause he is made in the dread image 
of God and splashed—whether he 
knows it or not— with the bright blood 
of Christ, the more I will be inclined 
to prize him and all other men, so. 
And Gregory sighs and adds the ter- 
rible, true comment on fallen man- 
kind in relation to the supernatural: 
“Amamus miseri famem _ nostram: 
Wretched as we are, we love our 
starvation.” 

Spread full before us and groaning 
with untasted delights is the banquet- 
board of the supernatural. But we, 
wretched as we are, are so busy, so 
very busy. The summer bungalow, the 
new car, the wife—nos miseri, indeed! 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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A GREENER PASTURE. In her in- 
teresting “Paris Letter” (Am. 5/23), 
Isolde Farrell included two items that 
caused a mixture of envy and skep- 
ticism in this critic, and probably gave 
rise to a similar feeling in other the- 
atregoers on this side of the water. 
“One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the theatrical season in Paris,” 
Miss Farrell wrote, “has been the 
success of two plays with religious 
themes—Les Dialogues des Carmélites, 
by George Bernanos, and Sur la Terre 
Comme au Ciel, by Fritz Hochwaeld- 
er.” Miss Farrell further related that 
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THE LIBRARY of the NEW SEMINARY 
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welcomes donations of books and peri- 
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priests will remember the donors in their 
prayers. Write to Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., Rector. 
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school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
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“A literary storehouse.” 
The Philadelphia Catholic 
Standard & Times 


“A miniature library which 
should delight any thinking 
Catholic.” The Sign 


“For one who thinks, and 

wants to think clearly, this 

book is an absolute must.” 
The Boston Pilot 
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abreast with the best.” The Augusta Bulle ‘in 
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“This book is a real witness to the development of Catholic 
culture in the United States, and the topics treated are skil- 
fully and thoroughly developed.” 
Osservatore Romano 
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volume to have and to hold.” 
The Irish Catholic (Dublin) 
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| few in the existing audience able to 


; both plays were hits in the 1951-52 
| season, reopened after the summer 
| lull and continued through the cur. 
| rent season. “Such long runs are ex. 
ceptional here,” Miss Farrell informed 
us, “where a play is considered a suc. 
cess if it holds the boards for one ful] 
season.” 

Reading Miss Farrell’s report, a 
New York theatregoer is bound to fee] 
| envious of the Parisians, who appar. 
' ently enjoy a more solid as well as a 

more varied theatrical diet. French 

playwrights seem to be more mature 


j 
} 





than their American colleagues and 
are blessed with an audience that is 
neither frightened nor bored by serious | 


drama. French dramatists write as jf | 


they are aware that their art is derived 
from worship, while in America both 
playwrights and patrons of the theatre 
seem to have the impression that it is 
more closely related to the circus. 
Noting Miss Farrell’s comment that 
the success of the two plays is excep- 
tional in Paris, one reflects that in | 
New York it would be well nigh im. | 
possible. We have few known play- 
wrights capable of an adult approach | 
to a religious subject, and almost as 


} 


distinguish ritual from a voodoo chant. 
Presented before the kind of audience 
that ignored Magdalena and made a 
hit of Guys and Dolls, any play with 
a religious theme has two strikes 
against it when it opens. 

Guys and Dolls, of course, is splen- 
did entertainment; but that’s prac. 
tically all it is. Magdalena, on the 
other hand, is civilized music drama 
that has depth, tenderness and poig- 
nancy in a frame of moral respon- 
sibility, and a magnificent score by the 
foremost composer of Brazil. The kind 
of people capable of appreciating it, | 
however, are simply not in the New | 
York audience. 

Ti-Coq, which came out of Quebec, | 
won wide popularity in the other 
Provinces of the Dominion, as well as | 
with audiences in the Middle West. | 
In New York the play did not survive | 
three performances. The High Ground | 
and The Velvet Glove, each with a 
popular star in the cast, were not utter 
failures, but neither could be called 
success when compared with the plays 
mentioned by Miss Farrell. 

Those productions, of course, might ’ 
have been failures in Paris as well as 
New York; for the taste of theatre 
goers, the world over, is highly ut | 
predictable. It is still true, also, that 
the clover always looks greener 
the other side of the fence. It is hard | 
to believe, however, that Paris would , 
give Magdalena the cold reception it 
got in New York. 











| Sur la Terre Comme au Ciel, Mis 
Farrell reports, is scheduled for pre | 
duction in New York next season. This 
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js the point where envy gives way to 
skepticism. After a critical analysis of 
the play, Miss Farrell’s letter ends with 
the hope that it will be welcomed 
here as cordially as it was in Paris. 
Perhaps it will, but it is doubtful that 
an astute financier would consider it 
a sound investment. At any rate, the 
play will serve as a yardstick for 
measuring the comparative maturity 
of theatregoers in the two cities. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIs 





FILMS 











THE MAN ON THE TIGHTROPE 
is a topical melodrama about a circus 
troupe which escapes from behind the 
Iron Curtain. According to the movie 
the troupe accomplishes this feat in 
spectacular fashion. Attired in full cir- 
cus regalia they parade toward the 
border as though to put on a show for 
the frontier guards. Instead, at a given 
signal, the Jead truck crashes through 
the border barricade and the rest of 
the troupe dashes across the bridge 
into the American zone before the sur- 
prised guards can muster anything 
more than sporadic gunfire. 

Though highly effective cinemat- 
ically this maneuver sounds a little 
too good to be true. It is in fact a 
fictional embellishment to the real life 
escape of the Circus Grumbach from 
the East Zone of Germany, an escape, 
however, which used the more con- 
ventional method of stealth and re- 
quired a few months to complete. To 
emphasize its factual basis the picture 
was photographed in Bavaria and em- 
ploys the same Circus Grumbach to 
provide big top atmosphere and back- 
ground. But its most potent claim to 
authenticity came from an unantici- 
pated source: a few weeks ago a news 
story from Europe described the es- 
cape from Soviet territory of another 
circus, using the method invented as 
fictional sugar-coating for the film. 

The movie itself succeeds in being 
perhaps the most effective piece of 
anti-Communist screen propaganda to 
date. It manages this by scrupulously 
avoiding speeches on the subject and 
by letting the story speak for itself. 
The latter concerns a circus owner 
(Fredric March) whose growing dis- 
gust with the Czech regime proceeds 
eatirely from personal experience. 
First his circus is nationalized, then it 
begins to decay physically because 
hew equipment is unavailable, then 
the government begins to investigate 
the political orthodoxy of the per- 
formers and even to demand that the 
clown routines be given the proper po- 


litical slant. Finally it becomes evident 
that a police spy is operating in the 
circus itself. Scenarist Robert E. Sher- 
wood has spelled out very persuasively 
the gradual enlightenment of a man 
who learns to value freedom only 
when he has lost it and Elia Kazan 
has directed the story vigorously with 
an eye for significant detail. Between 
them they have, to less good effect, 
afflicted the hero with personal prob- 
lems involving two steaming females 
straight out of Tennessee Williams. 
One is the man’s dissatisfied young 
second wife (Gloria Grahame) and 
the other his post-adolescent daughter 
(Terry Moore) who is involved in a 
love affair with a suspiciously uncom- 
municative roustabout (Cameron Mit- 
chell). Adults should be able to over- 
look these flaws in what is generally 


a convincing and exciting treatment ~ 


of an important theme. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THUNDER BAY. If a theatre in your 
neighborhood has installed a new 
wide screen the chances are that this 
is one of the first movies that will be 
shown on it. This method of projecting 
films is designed to give a new or 
semi-cinemascope look to the unre- 





leased backlog of pictures made be- 
fore the 3D frenzy with all its ram- 
ifications hit the industry. The tech- 
nique calls for a screen nearly twice 
as long as it is broad onto which is 
projected a double sized image cut 
to the proper vertical proportion by 
masking the top and bottom of the 
projection aperture. For films with 
striking visual effects (“Thunder Bay” 
is in Technicolor and is about off- 
shore oil drilling) the panoramic look 
thus achieved is quite impressive. 
The most obvious drawback is that 
well-composed shots are thrown out 
of their proper proportion. Also the 
double-sized projection magnifies 
flaws. (In this case a rather anemic 
hurricane looks twice as phony as it 
would on a normal screen.) 

Aside from this, the basic, inescap- 
able fact is that wide-screen projection 
or any other mechanical advance is 
no substitute for a good story. And 
“Thunder Bay,” despite a fine cast 
(James Stewart, Dan Duryea, Joanne 
Dru) is painfully silly for adults ex- 
cept when it is waxing semi-documen- 
tary about its photogenic and danger- 
ous occupation. 

(Universal-International) 
Mora WaALsH 








CAMPS 








Massachusetts 


— CRANWELL—= 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
olf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
all, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 

winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, $.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























New Hampshire 





New York 
Our LADY OF LOURDES 


for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
private lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th — 
Riding, —s Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equip- 
ment. Resident priests, doctor and nurses. 
Madame Luni. Directress of Ballet and 
Cultural Dancing. Fee $400. Catalog. 
Rev. James V. Hart, President 
Write to: Rev. Vincent L. Ci 
472-L. West 142 St., New Y 31 





ramatics, Trips, Arts and 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AGES 6 TO 16 


BOYS 
NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 











G 
$250 for season; $140 per month 





GIRLS 


SPRUCELAND 
RANITE LAKE 








Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in ali Fees. 


... JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
For Booklet Write ‘VR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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/itormation 


Lateran 
a Be] a 







the Catholic Church 


in American Life 


a monthly magazine 
published by 
the Paulist Fathers 


In your Parish Rack— 
No Risk—Guaranteed—Strictly on Approval 
Order Now 
AT SPECIAL PARISH RATES 
Write to 401 W. 59th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








CATHOLIC MAGATINE 
TION 


* JUDGED AMERICA'S BEST 





8Y THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOC! 








Schools and Colleges 





New York 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 





s 
Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudsoa 


All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, lopment and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for dary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields, A 
fully accredited cellege for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





For further information address The Registrar 








ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 

Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

Illustrated folder FREEWrite TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Religious drama 
Eprtor: It was with special pleasure 
I read Miss Isolde Farrell’s “Paris 
letter” (Am. 5/23) calling attention 
to Georges Bernanos’ play, Dialogues 
des Carmélites, which has now run 
two full seasons in Paris. Considering 
the mordant secularism of our times, 
it is truly remarkable that packed 
houses should gather, night after 
night, to listen to cloistered nuns con- 
versing about the interior life. This is 
half the play, and makes it very fine. 
Gertrud von le Fort’s Last Song at 
the Scaffold is the literary source of 
Dialogues des Carmélites. It would be 
ungracious to forget that. Of course, 
on its own account, her book is a 
powerful and exquisite work of art. It 
lacks the paradoxical treatment of the 
Reverend Mother’s death which Miss 
Farrell finds objectionable in the play. 
In my opinion, the heroine’s motiva- 
tion in the novel runs to a purer line 
throughout than in the stage version. 
(Rev.) Epcar R. SMoTHERS, S.]. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Farm folk and city folk 

Epitor: The resentment of city folks 
over the cost of the farm subsidy pro- 
gram (Am. 5/16, p. 178) is partly jus- 
tified. From personal observation over 
a period of 15 years as a rural pastor 
I am convinced that in granting sub- 
sidies a distinction should have been 
made long ago between the family- 
size farmers and the big farm oper- 
ators. The family-size farmer is now 
just breaking even. He needs a guar- 
anteed price in order to enjoy any kind 
of security in raising a large family. 

On the other hand, here in the Red 
River valley and elsewhere throughout 
the nation, the Government buys po- 
tatoes from the big operators at $2 a 
bushel. Then, because of overproduc- 
tion, it sells the same potatoes back 
to the operators as fertilizer at l¢ a 
bushel, netting the operator a lush 
profit at taxpayers’ expense. 

The present system of helping the 
small and big operator alike, without 
regard to actual need, only leads to 
the concentration of valuable farm land 
in the hands of a few. Such a condi- 
tion must spell ruin to rural America, 
because it spells the end of the ideal, 
family-size farm. 

(Rev.) Uxric J. PROELLER 

Hillsboro, N. D. 


Eprror: As a former urbanite, I agree 
that in the legislatures of Ohio and 
Illinois, where I have lived, and no 


doubt many others, the rural areas are 
over-represented at the expense of the 
cities. When I moved to a farm three 
years ago, I was surprised to find how 
strongly our farm friends support this 
arrangement. 

In meetings of the Farm Bureau we 
were told quite frankly that only about 
fifteen per cent of the people of Ohio 
live on farms, and that therefore we 
must unite and work hard to maintain 
our hold on the State legislature, for if 
we don’t, the labor unions will dom. 
inate it. Farmers are afraid of labor 
unions because they believe _ that 
unions are in part responsible for the 
high prices of manufactured goods the 
farmer buys, and because they know 
that unions always support price con- 
trols and other programs which lower 
farm prices. 

Farmers believe that legislators are 
particularly subject to the influence 
of pressure groups. They would rather 
do the influencing themselves. than 
trust other groups to look out for their 
interests. 

Before your city readers jump all 
over me, may I point out that the 
above are the opinions of the lifelong 
farmers I have met during the last 
three years, and not my own. 

(Mrs.) JANE E. Murravucu 

W. Salem, Ohio 


Bouquets 

Epitror: Ever since I was in the third 
year of the minor seminary I have 
been reading AMERICA, and now that 
I am only two years from the priest- 
hood, I consider that the magazine has 
become a necessary part of my clerical 
training. 

For presentation of facts clearly 
and briefly (so important in the semi- 
nary when study time doesn’t allow 
for too much purely non-theological 
reading) and for catholicity of in- 
terests for a Catholic, your weekly is 
A-1 on my list. SEMINARIAN 

Address Withheld 


Epitror: We were very happy to know 
that America received an award from 
the Catholic Press Association. It is 
easy to understand, for your magazine 
(I almost said our magazine, for I am 
sure that all your readers feel that 
way) is outstanding as a review of 
opinion. 
May God bless you and your associ- 
ates and grant you continued success. 
SIsTER ELIzABETH ANN 
Editor, The Missionary Catechist 
Huntington, Ind. 
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